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1. Escape From The “Alpine Fortification” 

Late in the afternoon on March 29, 1945, the Russian 1 Army broke 
through the “Niederdonau-Steiermark Defensive Line of the Third 
Reich” at one of its weak points, northwest of Irottko 2 . This defensive 
line represented the eastern part of the “Alpine Fortification” and 
rupturing it led to the final “liberation” of Hungary from German 
occupation on April 4. 

Four days later, on April 8, the highly motorized troops, advancing 
from the southeast, reached the outskirts of Vienna on a broad front. 
After fierce fighting by the infantry and artillery units, and after the 
occupation of a number of surrounding little towns, the Soviet Army 
took the small town of Hennersdorf (bei Wien) in the 24 th district of 
Vienna. 

The house at Hauptsrasse 7 (Main Street) had a large garage, fairly 
ruined by a previous US- carpet-bombing, which housed our 
“Judenlager”, or work camp for Jews. In the camp were 47 Jews: 17 
men, 25 women, and 5 children under 12 years of age, all of whom had 
been deported from Jasz-Nagykun-Szolnok County for slave labor. 
Among them were my parents and I, the fourteen years old youngster. 

These last days, we slave laborers were hiding either in the barns of 
the farmers we worked for, or in the town’s public air-raid shelter, 
constructed (partly by us) in the open clay-pit of the local brickyard. 
We were afraid of the already beaten but vengeful Gestapo officers, 
ruthless SS-henchmen and members of the Volkssturm 3 , as well as the 
military police of the Wermacht 4 , used for enforcing order during the 


1 Throughout the book the words Russian and Soviet are used 
interchangeably. The correct use would be “Soviet” (army, soldier, etc.), 
since it comprised over 100 nationalities besides Russian (e.g. Uzbek, 
Georgian, Kazakh, etc.). However, in practice, at that time, most everybody 
used the “Russian” adjective. 

2 An 884 m high mountain at the Austrian-Hungarian border 

3 German national militia, “people’s militia,” set up by the Nazi Party, 
on Hitler’s order, in the last months of the war. 

4 Regular armed forces of Germany between 1935 and 1945. _ 
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„elastic 5 ” retreats. The unexpectedly sudden appearance of Russian 
troops saved us from certain death. 

For the adults, the sudden and unexpected escape (after the 
constant fear of death) seemed almost miraculous, for some even divine 
intervention similar to the biblical story: the Red Sea dividing to allow 
the passing of the Jews, then contracting and drowning the pursuing 
Egyptian Army. 

Two Soviet officers warned the slowly assembling lucky survivors 
not to celebrate too early since the front was constantly changing, and 
the escape from death might be only momentary. If the Soviets 
executed a tactical temporary withdrawal, the returning Germans would 
inevitably and unhesitatingly kill us, the “number-1 enemy of the Third 
Reich,” on the spot. 

They gave us a one-horse wagon. We loaded our belongings and 
the elderly, unable to walk long distances, on it and left Hennersdorf on 
foot a little after 4pm in the direction of Hungary (crossing the river 
Lajta, towards Sopron -see map). We started off in spite of the fact that 
the roads used by the Soviet Anny were still under sporadic German 
artillery fire. 

As long as I live, April 8 is, for me, the anniversary of my rebirth. 
In my family, we commemorate this day almost every year. While my 
parents were alive, we discussed again and again, the events and 
experiences leading up to our “rebirth”. Every time I met my campmate 
and later classmate in the high school, Bandi Katona, or any of my 
other classmates, survivors of similar, smaller camps around Vienna 
(Kati Fekete, Imre Komlos, and Gyuri Weiss), the subject of what 
happened with us and the elements of our lucky survival always 
surfaced. Our unanimous opinion was that we survived because we 
were taken to Austria and not to one of those infamous death camps. 
However, why we and other lucky people, mainly from the Great 
Hungarian Plain 6 , ended up in Austria, remained an enigma. 

With time, the World got to know the enonnity of the Holocaust, 
the testimony of the captured war criminals, the story of their victims, 


5 The term used in the official German war-bulletins. Deceptively, they 
wanted to avoid admitting the plain truth of defeat. 

6 Contains the basin of the Tisza River and its branches, and bordered 

by mountains on all sides. It encompasses more than half of the country's 
territory. _ 
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the documents and secret codicils stored in record-offices. Thus the 
behind-the-scenes reasons for the escape of the Jewish groups taken to 
Austria unraveled and could be explained (in hindsight). 

In the following I will describe the story of my survival in the 
framework of historical knowledge, both, political and war-related. I 
will describe the events that happened to me and to people around me - 
the events, which at that time, seemed partly natural, and partly 
inexplicable or strange. However, since by now we know almost every 
aspect of the reasons behind these events, I will refer to them at the 
appropriate time. Thus I will be able to present a much more complete 
historical picture of the fortunate escape of myself and of the many 
other Hungarian deportees to Austria. 
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2. Deportation To The Annexed Austria 


2.1 Historical background 

Before I review the circumstances of the deportation of a part of 
the Jasz-Nagykun-Szolnok County Jews to Austria, events I personally 
experienced, I need to recall the events of a particularly dark period in 
the Hungarian history that is probably unknown to the reader. 

Early in 1944 the German High Command felt that the Reich was 
vulnerable from the southern part of the Eastern Front as well as from 
the Balkans due to the possible desertion of the “German-friendly” 
nations. This vulnerability prompted the development of operation 
MARGHARETA-1; in essence, the occupation of the only not-yet- 
occupied Middle European country, Hungary. The plan was 
implemented on March 19, after a few days of haggling with Regent 
Miklos Horthy in Klessheim. The Sztojay government, appointed 
jointly by the Regent and by Edmund Veesenmayer, Hitler’s trustee 
with unlimited power, was charged with the task of creating a system 
that was to relieve the occupiers from direct administrative and police 
tasks -while at the same time ensuring German control. Thus with only 
a minimal German force necessary to ensure Hungary’s „loyalty” the 
„final solution 7 ” of the Jews, Adolf Hitler’s big dream, could be 
implemented in the last of the countries under German influence. 

Together with the occupying German troops a group of about 500- 
600 strong SS and Gestapo personnel arrived. They operated under the 
command of SS-Obergruppenfuhrers E. Kaltenbrunner and later O. 
Winkelman. Adolf Eichmann Obersturmbahnfuhrer (the other Adolf), 
the leading expert of deportation in German-occupied Europe organized 
a special Sondereinstzkommand (SEK), also referred to as 
Judencommand, for the Hungarian actions. It had about 100-150 
members. Its most widely known leaders were the SS-officiers H.A. 
Krumey, D. Wisliceny, O. Hunsche, K. Becher. The Sztojay 
government tried to provide legal basis for the elimination of Jews 
from Hungary with a torrent of anti-Jewish laws. To this end Sztojay 
gave free run of all means of power (Public Administration, 


7 Endlosung, as called in the Wannsee-deci sion of Jan.20, 1942. 
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Gendarmarie, and Police) to the Hungarian experts of „de- 
Judification”and to SEK. 

Based on SEK’s protocols and on their earlier experiences, the 
extennination of Jews was implemented in five steps: 1. traveling 
restrictions (localization), 2. obligatory wearing of a distinctive mark, 
the yellow star, in order to instantly recognize a Jewish person, 3. 
confiscating Jewish properties and terminating the employment of Jews, 
4. separating the Jews into Ghettos, then transporting them into holding- 
camps, and finally 5. deportation. 

In Hungary the prominent experts of the “final solution of the 
Jewish problem” (i.e. the elimination the Jews) were: Interior Secretary 
Andor Jaross, Interior Undersecretaries Laszlo Baky and Laszlo Endre, 
Secretary of Finance Lajos Remenyi-Schneller, and Laszlo Ferenczy 
lieutenant-colonel, the intermediary between the Hungarian Authorities 
and SEK. It was under Ferency’s direction that the deportations were 
implemented in Hungary. 

The anti-Jewish actions of the first three steps were imposed on the 
Jewish population while they still lived at home. Steps 4. and 5. 
required transportation, and to this end the country was partitioned into 
six Zones, each containing 1 or 2 districts of Gendarmerie: 


Zone I: 

The VUI-district (Kassa) -Subcarpathia and northeast 
Hungary, 

Zone II: 

The IX- (Kolozsvar) and X- (Marosvasarhely) districts, 
as well as northern Transylvania, 

Zone III: 

The II- (Szekesfehervar) and VII- (Miskolc) districts - 
northern Hungary from Kassa to the western border, 

Zone IV: 

The V- (Szeged) and VI- (Debrecen) districts -the 
territory east of the river Duna (the holding-camp of 
Szolnok belonged to this Zone), 

Zone V: 

The III- (Szombathely) and IV- (Pecs) districts -the 
territory west of the river Duna, 

Zone VI: 

The I- (Budapest) district -the Capital and its immediate 
surroundings. 


The 4th and 5th steps started on April 4, and May 15, 1944, 
respectively. 
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The executive ordinance especially stressed the importance of not 
using detectives from the local anned forces (gendannerie or police) to 
interrogate and force the Jews to reveal the locations of their hidden 
valuables, because they may treat familiar Jews with restraint. 

2.2 Eviction from our Home (into the Ghetto at Hathaz) 

In my native town, Kunhegyes, which was the seat of the Upper 
Tisza borough of the Jasz-Nagykun-Szolnok County, the Borough 
Council implemented Step-4 by compelling the 228 local Jews to move 
to Hathaz, a small, congested, blighted, shantytown, outside of 
Kunhegyes. Only the most destitute, unfortunate families lived in the 
dilapidated homes. Those families were moved elsewhere to make room 
for the Jews. The eviction notices were delivered by the gendarmes. 
The deadline was May 16, 1944. 

The confiscated objects: valuables, clothing, bedclothes, were 
taken to the Synagogue by the Authorities. Our homes and belongings, 
left behind, were inventoried and allotted to those who wanted to live in 
(nice) Jewish homes -but not necessarily to those relocated from 
Hathaz. 

Most of us carried the items we were allowed to take with us on 
our backs or in bundles in our hands, or on hired carts. My parents, 
especially my Mother, and I were immensely shaken that we had to 
leave our home, the house of my birth. 

After we were registered at our new location the gendarmes 
confiscated all of our documents; we became depersonalized. More than 
one family was placed into one hut since Jewish families from other 
villages (Abadszalok, Tiszabura, Tiszaroff) were also relocated here. 
Since Jewish men of military age were already called up for forced 
labour 8 , it was mainly the women’s job to make the buildings habitable. 


8 Jewish men were declared “unfit” for military service largely because it 
involved carrying weapons. They were forced into “Labor Battalions,” 
specifically established as an alternative to the regular army for Jews. Initially, 
these badly fed and poorly clothed units were assigned to perform heavy 
construction work within Hungary. With the attack on Russia, most of these 
units were sent into Ukraine for additional forced labor. These slave labor 
units had their own special guard units. Usually these were the most sadistic, 
fiercely anti-Semitic Hungarian Nazis. Atrocities such as marching labor 
service units into mine fields to cl ear the area f or advance and death by torture 
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However, it became the duty of the few older men and youngsters not 
yet of military age to repair the tumbling walls and to make the 
unbelievably neglected outhouses fit for use. 

For me, the participation in such ”shit-brigades” was nothing new. 
In the previous two years the physical and mental experiences I had 
been through as part of the ’’forced-labour-preparation- excercises” 
during obligatory bi-weekly Levente programs 9 prepared me for such 
tasks. For example, during the levente-exercises we had to clean the pig 
shit from the levente parade-ground or soccer-field amidst the sneers of 
the rest of the levente companies or the local soccer-fans. Sometimes 
we were forced to clean the latrines of the levente centers. 

We were not allowed to leave the Ghetto or to receive any visitors. 
Gendarme-patrols and gendarme-cordons enforced these restrictions. 
The procurement of food, during only certain hours, on certain days, 
and under gendarme-guards, fell on the shoulders of the elderly men. 
Drinking water was to be had from a communal well outside the 
Ghetto. This well also supplied the regular population, and by 
wordlessly exchanging jugs, some of them sent milk or sour cream to 
the children in the Ghetto. 

In the Ghetto, the widespread rumor was that if the Germans took 
us away, it would be for work. This was the same lie Hitler deceived 
Horthy with, during the Klessheim meeting: ’’The Jews will be 
transported to Gennan territory only for work. We will take them 
together with their families, since, based on our experiences, they are 
highly family oriented, and they will work more effectively when they 
are together.” The situation seemed hopeless until June 7, when, during 
the routine exchange of jugs at the well, we received the much hoped 
for good news about the Allied landing in Nonnandy. Now there was 
hope that, maybe, just maybe, we would not be taken away. 


were everyday occurrences. Some units were entirely wiped out; others had as 
few as 5% of their members survive the war [Wikipedia]. In this book I will 
distinguish between forced labor in the Labor Battalions and slave labor in the 
Camps. 

9 The word “levente” is the old Hungarian word for “knight”. The 
Levente was a paramilitary youth organization, established in 1921. Beginning 
in 1939 participation was obligatory for boys between the ages 12-21. In Nazi 
Hungary, Jewish boys were singled out and abused. _ 
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However, the ’’Final Solution” was more important to the Gennans 
than the war, and our turn to be taken away did arrive. 

2.3 From the Hathaz Ghetto to the Szolnok holding- 

camp. 

On June 16, in accordance with the second part of Step-4 of the 
SEK program, the Kunhegyes Jews were transported into a holding- 
camp. That day, the terrified inhabitants of the Ghetto were wakened 
not by roosters, but by the roar of the sickle-feathered gendarmes. 
“Everybody must be ready to travel within three hours.” We were 
allowed to carry in our backpacks or hand-held bundles, a change of 
clothing, a coat, rolled-up blankets, food for a few days, toiletries, and 
small amounts of medications. 

Money, jewelry (including wedding bands), watches, fur (coat, 
collar, stole, etc.) had to be “voluntarily” put into a large bag. Then 
came the individual searches, including body cavity searches by a 
midwife on some of the woman. When an unauthorized object was 
found, obscene and vile anti-Semitic remarks or the discouraging “You 
will not need it anymore,” were heard. In some cases the infamous 
“royal-Hungarian-Gendarme-treatment,“ unmerciful, frenzied 

thrashing, was applied. 

At the same time, civilian-dressed detectives, and anti-spy agents 
of the Gendannerie started harsh interrogations of those believed to 
be well-to-do. The people were chosen based on lists compiled by the 
Town Councils. The interrogators wanted to kn ow where in our 
homes we had hidden monies and valuables, especially gold items. 
No one suspected that this interrogation was not simply plunder by 
the local officials, but it happened on the order of the Ministry of 
Interior. My father, an ex-serviceman, categorized his own 
interrogation as ’’sort of mild.” But as a consequence of this ’’mild” 
treatment with a billy club, he kept the laces of his brogue 10 loose 
afterwards. Concerning my interrogation I, the 14 years old lad, got 
off with a few, not too strong blows of the billy club on my palms and 
behind, and with some interrogatory bawling, like “Did you listen to 
British radio broadcasts? Where did you bury your gold?” During the 


10 Heavy, sturdy, military-type a nk le-hoot. It is secured with laces. It is 
appropriate for hiking and long m arches. _ 
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beating I was comforted by the thought that no matter what happened 
to me the Allied landing had already taken place in Nonnandy, and 
my interrogators would sooner or later also suffer. 

We could not take water with us from the Ghetto since after the 
interrogations the gendarmes did not let us back to our sleeping quarters 
in Hathaz. They inspected our bags and took away all “excess” items. 
By this time it was evening, and “freed” from all “unnecessary” 
burdens, our marching-columns started toward the Kunhegyes train 
station under heavy gendarme escort. The station, illuminated by strong 
spotlights, was swimming in light -almost like daylight- to help our 
guards see if anyone tried to escape. Many passersby, some of them 
sympathetic, watched from outside of the gendarme-cordon the 
progress of loading the cattle-cars, which was hastened by inhumane 
rifle-butts. 

For each car, overcrowded with over 80 people and their packs, one 
jug of water constituted the ’’water supply.” A slop bucket and the 
narrow opening at the chained door constituted the ’’sewer system.” The 
families were allowed to stay together to avoid panic. 

Our special train, composed of only a few freight cars, started its 
voyage toward a destination unknown to us. The narrow window- 
openings of the cars were covered with barbed wire to prevent escape 
and to make it more difficult to find one’s bearings. We were 
“traveling” from Friday evening untill Monday morning (as it turned 
out between Kunhegyes and Szolnok, about 30 miles!) locked in the hot 
cattle-cars, more and more thirsty, with no water. This weekend travel 
took so long because they forced our train to idle for many hours at a 
time on sidetracks. Thus they could afford the gendannes, “exhausted” 
from the loading and guarding duties, as well as the MAV employees, 
ordered to work overtime, with “necessary” weekend rest-periods 
(especially at night). 

Even now, writing this book so many years later, recalling the time 
I spent in that overcrowded cattle-car, my mouth gets dry. Never in my 
life did I feel such excruciating thirst than at the end of our journey, 
when finally getting off the train and hardly able to drag our bags, we 
started towards a warehouse surrounded with barbed wire fence. The 
prospect of water gave renewed strength to the parched crowd; with a 
desperate push everyone, except the dead, moved towards the hope of 
redemption, the warehouse. Therefore, unlike when we had been loaded 
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on the train, there was no need to apply strong “gendarme- 
encouragement” (beating or goading with the butt of their rifle) in order 
to drive us faster through the gate into the fenced-in yard surrounding 
the warehouse. Once there, we recognized we were on the grounds of 
the Szolnok Sugar-works (fonnerly Jewish property) from the signs on 
the buildings. 

Panting from the effort of hurrying and dragging his bag, Dr. 
Fekete, who helped my arrival into this “beautiful” world, remarked: 
“What the hell! It seems they want to make the Sweet Jew even sweeter 
here.” He was referring to the Nazi propaganda film, Jud Siiss that had 
been a huge success in 1940’s Hungary. 

2.4 Life of the “sweet Jews” in the Szolnok Sugar-works 

Finally being able to drink was a huge relief; all three of us felt 
revived. The Jews from the earlier vacated Szolnok County ghettos 
were already in the yard surrounding the warehouse. There was hardly 
any room; only with difficulty did we find a foothold to put down our 
belongings, our survival kit. The Jews from Kunhegyes and from other 
places were thoroughly mixed together. Our experience in the cattle- 
cars prompted us to keep clear of the overcrowded huge storage halls of 
the factory. For a long time, slumped on our bags, we only observed the 
chaotic teeming life of the Camp. After a while we started to get used to 
the rough-and-tumble and clearly temporary “camp-conditions.” 

Interestingly, the fact that the brutal gendarmes, in their uniforms, 
with bayonets on their rifles, were allowed to perform guard duty only 
outside the barbed wire greatly helped our peace of mind. At the same 
time, the ill-reputed SS soldiers and officers, whom we saw here for the 
very first time, carrying only side-arms and deliberately swinging their 
riding-sticks strolled in the teeming chaos with surprising serenity, 
almost politely. We did not know that as members of the absolutely 
cold-blooded “Judencommando,” they were thoroughly experienced in 
“handling” the Jews. 

In a few days we became more or less accustomed to the camp-life 
though it changed from day to day. More and more people from Jasz- 
Nagykun-Szolnok County’s other ghettos turned up in the Camp. 
Periodically distributed cauldrons of wann pea soup were not enough 
for the camp-inmates, who soon grew over 4,000. The increasing 
number of suicides (often couples), the lack of hygiene, the hurriedly 
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dug open trenches that served as latrines (being an experienced “shit- 
brigade” member, I also participated in the digging), all predicted that 
our stay in the Camp would not be long. Relatives, friends, 
acquaintances were looking for each other in order to be together in 
case of further travel. 

However, that was not to be. 

The president of the Kunhegyes Jewish Council came to my father 
and a few other German-speaking leading members of the Council, and 
asked them for help in the preparation of two lists, based on German 
demands. To my father’s question, “What did you hear about where do 
they want to take us?” he answered, “I only know what the Germans 
told me; we are going to Wannsee to work” 

“Dad, where is Wannsee?” I inquired when he told me what had 
been asked of him. “It seems to me I heard that name before. It is 
somewhere in Germany. I don’t know anything more,” he answered. 
The sad fact was that the SEK officers, hinting at the Final Solution, 
had told the truth, even though only figuratively. The motto of the Final 
Solution was “Force the Jews to work while they can, and liquidate 
them when they can’t.” According to this motto those incapable of 
work should be liquidated immediately. (Incidentally, the Wannsee- 
principle was thought of originally as the solution to make use of, and 
to feed the large number of Jews in the conquered Russian territories.) 

Naturally, the camp-inmates did not know the purpose of the lists. 
Families with men already taken to forced labor, families with a 
member serving (or served in the past) as aldennan, and families having 
an otherwise valued member of the Jewish community, were put on one 
list, the so called “prominent” group list. This group also contained the 
large families. The other list was mainly composed of the old, the sick, 
single mothers with their children, and people considered “average” by 
the Jewish community. 

The names on the lists changed, for different reasons, every day. 
Nonnal thinking went that it is better to be included with the old, the 
sick, and the children, since presumably they would be in a better 
situation and fed better than the healthy ones. Thus, a number of people 
asked to be moved from the “prominent” to the other group. Others 
however, were suspicious to be together with the sick; one would have 
to tend to the sick and there was danger of catching illnesses. 
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The situation was further complicated by the fact that the SEK 
command of the Camp planned to send both transports earlier than the 
time appointed by the Hungarian authorities, while the Hungarian 
gendannes thought their “treasure hunt” was not yet over. As a 
compromise, the Gennan leadership jammed, for one night, the more 
than 4000 prisoners into the huge storage halls of the factory, squeezed 
in upright position like herrings in a can, in order to help the Hungarian 
“investigators” find the not-yet-interrogated “rich Jews,” whose names 
were called through loudspeakers. 

The terrible screams of people, undergoing “thorough” questioning 
in the factory offices, served as premonition of impending deportation. 
Many of the “prominent” were either half-dead from the beatings by the 
“treasure-hunters,” or they did not want to be “prominent” anymore 
fearing further “questioning.” They were therefore moved to the sick 
list. 

The herring-like overcrowding, the interrogations, the fact that our 
clothes and wraps got thoroughly soaked in the yard by the occasional 
summer rainstorms, the vindictive flogging for what seemed to be a 
crime in the eye of the guards, and the executions by shooting -to serve 
as a deterrent- for attempted escape, all these drove some to suicide. 
Those who were killed and those who committed suicide got off both 
lists, naturally, since they -without any transport- had already arrived at 
“Wannsee”. (I call the “Heavenly Kingdom” Wannsee and not by its 
old-German name, Walhalla, because -according to the Nazis- even the 
dead soul of a Jew cannot enter there). 

This night changed my unswerving, strong-willed, proud mother 
for the rest of her life. After it, she did not care about her fate anymore. 
Numb, apathetic, she dutifully, like an automaton, carried out -as she 
put it- “whatever fate has for me.” 

2.5 „Free tourism”; From the Szolnok transit-camp to the 
Strasshof distribution camp. 

The “treasure-hunt” by the Hungarian gendarmerie, that steadily 
decreased the headcount on the “prominent” list, suddenly stopped on 
the morning of June 25. A few hours later, SEK ordered those on the 
list to quickly prepare for a journey. The 5-th step of the SEK program, 
deportation, started for us. 
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We were again herded into cattle-cars. However, to our big surprise 
this was carried out not by the gendarmerie, but by minions of SEK. 
The gendarmes were only used to form a cordon further away, around 
the train, in order to catch would-be-escapees. For their part, the SS 
used only sporadic ’’schnell, schnell” cries, as opposed to the already 
experienced brutal methods of the Hungarian gendarmes ’’encouraging” 
the older woman to move faster. 

What was not unexpected: the barbed-wire covered window 
openings, the one jug of drinking water, the slop bucket providing for 
the bodily needs of the 80-100 men, women, and children, packed 
tightly in the cattle-car, and the narrow opening on the securely 
chained sliding door. 

It was around 10 o’clock at night when the train moved out from 
the freight tracks of the Sugar-work in the direction of Budapest, 
towards an unknown destination. According to the Weesenmayer- 
Ferenczy data on the exact number of people carried by the daily 
deportation trains, our train had 2,628 persons on board. 

The air in the cattle-car soon became unbearably suffocating. The 
jug quickly emptied of water. Fortunately, the SS-escort experienced in 
deportation (unlike the “beginner” gendannes), filled up the jugs at 
some stations, though only after long stretches of travel. From the stops 
we knew that we were still in Hungary slowly advancing in the 
direction of the annexed Austria. 

We arrived faint from the sweltering June heat and from hunger at 
the Hungarian-Austrian border in Hegyeshalom, where our new escort, 
Wennacht solders, handed in some food to us. From here with stops at 
Zurndorf, Brack, Wien-Floridsdorf, and Gansendorf we finally arrived 
at the large freight station of Strasshof a. d. Nordbahn, a small Austrian 
town. It was an exhausting journey that lasted many days. Of course, 
the final destination, concealed from us, was not the town itself, but the 
large transit-camp 11 on the outskirts of the town. The Camp’s surviving 
archives give the number of people arriving from Szolnok as 2,567. 
After our “pleasure trip” to Hitler’s Wannsee, 61 Jews were already 
“departed.” Two of the dead were from our car. 

The Strasshof transit-camp was the last stop on our journey to the 
24 th district of Vienna, the Austrian imperial city that was already free 
of Jews (Judenfrei) in the last few years. In the next sections, I will 


11 Durchgangslager 
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review my days in this camp and the role the Camp played in our 
survival. 

To finish describing events that took place at our departure from 
Szolnok, I need to tell what happened with the individuals on the sick 
list. We learned about those events only after our return to Kunhegyes 
in the early summer of 1945. 

It was the gendarmerie, not the SEK that loaded this human 
transport on the train in Szolnok. It was also a gendarme-detachment 
that guarded the train on its Szolnok-Hatvan-Kassa route. At Kassa the 
Auschwitz-Birkenau SS-command took over this transport of 2038. 
They also registered them at takeover. The train arrived to Birkenau on 
July 2. After a selection process by a physician, dr. Mengele (who took 
and broke the oath of Hippocrates,) the majority of those who arrived 
were sent to Hitler’s “Wannsee” on the very day of their arrival. 
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3. Why Was I Taken To Austria Instead Of 
Auschwitz? Historical Background. 

This historical background explains the reasons that part of the 
Hungarian Jews (especially from the middle part of Hungary) avoided 
deportation to Auschwitz. These “lucky” deportees were taken, instead 
to a large transit-camp near Strasshof a.d. Nordbahn located in the 
annexed Austria (the Ostmark province of the Third Reich). From there, 
they were divided and sent into smaller “family” camps created in 
localities where manpower was needed. 

According to the conclusions based on archival documents, 
available only long after the end of the war, this reprieve from almost 
certain death was the result of the combination of three significant 
reasons: 

1. ) There was a strong need for manpower-replacement in Ostmark, 

2. ) In order to create mistrust between the western Allies and the 

Soviet Union, the Gennan command tried a diplomatic 
experiment, 

3. ) The Budapest Rescue Committee launched a successful rescue- 

mission. 

As a consequence of these three factors lives were saved in 
Stasshof, and (at least temporarily) in Budapest. 

The details of the reasons and consequences are given in the next 
sections. 


3.1 Manpower-replacement in Ostmark 

The lack of manpower in the war-time German economy rapidly 
increased with the progression of the war, the losses at the front, the 
more and more severe air raids, the almost constant waves of 
conscription, and the new armament program, decided upon in the 
spring of 1944. 

Even though the influx of ethnic Germans (referred to as 
Volksbund 12 -Germans) from the occupied territories provided 


12 The Volksbund der Deutschen im Ausland was a National Socialist 
German organization for the German speaking minorities outside Germa ny. 
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enthusiastic volunteers, and despite the increasing number of “foreign 
workers” (Czech, Polish, Yugoslav, Italian, Estonian, Latvian, 
Ukrainian) and POWs of different nationalities, there was still need for 
more workers. This need was one of the driving forces behind the 
extremely fast implementation of the deportations from Hungary, and 
the separation of the “capable-of-work” from the ones destined to 
Auschwitz-B irkenau. 

The lack of workers was dire in the Ostmark province of the Third 
Reich, especially around Vienna, where it caused problems and 
stoppages both in agriculture and in industry. The mayor of Vienna, SS- 
Brigadefiuhrer Blaschke, recognizing the opportunity for obtaining 
cheap manpower from occupied Hungary, asked Kaltenbrunner, the 
head of Security Police and Security Services, to provide manpower for 
works of military importance. 

Kaltenbrunner instructed Eichmann and Krumey, the persons 
responsible for the elimination of Jews from Hungary, to comply with 
Blaschke’s request. However, by the time this request was granted 
(around the end of June), and almost parallel with these events, 
something else was happening. 

3.2 German diplomatic attempt to create mistrust between 
the western Allies and the Soviet Union 

By the spring of 1944 some members of the Nazi leadership, those 
with enough foresight, realized that the Reich had lost the war. On the 
Eastern Front, the Wermacht and the German-allied Finnish, Italian, 
Hungarian, and Romanian armies had given up previously easily 
conquered territories during the “elastic” retreats. On the other hand, the 
readiness and the armaments of the Soviet troops, in spite of the 
horrendous losses they suffered, were constantly growing due to the 
stream of American military support. In addition, the landing of the 
western allies in Europe seemed all but certain. 

This small group of the Nazi leadership must have learned from 
intelligence sources about the basic distrust within the anti-Hitler 


Originally its aim was to support and disseminate German culture (art, 
language, literature) for ethnic Germans abroad. However, during the war it 
became more of a political organization supporting, and directly controlled 
from, Nazi Germany. 
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coalition. They wanted to further deepen this distrust, and use it for 
their own personal benefit. In this political game treating some of the 
Hungarian Jews as „hostages”, that is „keeping them on ice” for an 
indefinite amount of time before annihilation, served as bait to promote 
the hoped-for discussions with the westem-Allies. An exchange was 
planed, either with the knowledge, or on the order of SS Reich-Fuhrer 
Heinrich Himmler. 

The idea of exchange and barter with human lives had already 
existed (not for the first time in the history of mankind) in the higher 
echelons of the SS since 1943. In the beginning, Jews with dual 
citizenship, where the second was either British or American, were 
exchanged for German citizens, preferably for those interned by 
England or by USA. These Jews were called „Vorzugjude,” exchange- 
or exempt-Jews. Later, the exchange, the manipulation of the powerful, 
practically degraded to barter. 

The name of the plan was „Blut gegen Ware”, that is „blood for 
goods.” According to this plan, the Germans would have been willing 
to let one million Jews go to neutral territory in exchange for 10,000 
trucks. (That is, they offered 100 human lives for one fully equipped 
truck). The total payment would have also included 200 tons of tea, 800 
tons of coffee, 2 million crates of soap, and some militarily important 
metal (for example, wolfram). In case of positive reply from the West, 
100,000 Jews would be immediately let out to any neutral country 
except Palestine, and the gas-chambers would be blown up. Spain and 
Portugal was considered, Palestine was ruled out since Himmler did not 
want to turn against the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem by letting the Jews 
settle there. In order to divide the anti-Hitler coalition, the Germans 
promised that the trucks would be used only on the eastern front, 
against the Soviet army. 

The Soviet military intelligence suspected the Swedish diplomat, 
Raul Wallenberg, with preparations of the negotiations with the 
Western Allies. Wallenberg was the Swedish envoy, operating in 
Budapest and freely travelling between Hungary and Sweden, whose 
efforts saved tens of thousands Jews in the Hungarian capital. 

Towards the end of the siege of Budapest the KGB, on the order of 
Stalin, seized Wallenberg and took him to Moscow, presumably 
because Stalin planned to use him as star witness in a show-suit that 
was supposed to prove Gennan-British collaboration against the Soviet 
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Union. The plan was never realized, but Wallenberg disappeared -and 
perished- in the Soviet prison system. To this day, the true 
circumstances of Wallenberg’s arrest and disappearance are unclear. 

For the realization of the exchange-plan Eichmann and his 
underlings looked for appropriate Jewish leaders. Eichmann, like most 
of the fanatic Nazis, was convinced that the Jews were the rulers of the 
world, and assuming they needed it and really wanted it, they could 
achieve everything using their money and connections. Therefore not 
only would they pay a “fat” ransom-demand, and will find western 
connections for the private negotiations, but they also would be in a 
position to deliver the desired goods. 

Eichmann did not find the right Jewish negotiating partners neither 
between the 8-member Budapest Jewish Council (established on March 
21), nor among its successor the 9-member Association of Jews in 
Hungary (established on April 22). This organization, mandated by the 
Hungarian government to be the leaders of the Jewish community, 
strived to execute the Gennan’s bidding and to satisfy the Gennan need, 
but they were totally unsuited for life-saving actions, for negotiations 
with mass murderers. 

3.3 Action of the Budapest Rescue Committee 

The SEK leadership found the suitable Jewish negotiating partners 
in the members of the Budapest Rescue Committee, established by the 
Hungarian Zionist Alliance 13 . The Rescue Committee was in contact 
with the international organizations of Jews abroad, especially with the 
Jewish Agency and with the Swiss and Istanbul offices of the JOINT 14 . 
Furthermore, the members of the Rescue Committee acquired 
substantial know-how in life saving; they had saved, prior to the 
German-occupation in March, approximately 15,000 persecuted persons 
in neighboring countries. 

The president of the Rescue Committee (who at the same time 
served as president of MCSZ) was Otto Komoly. The more prominent 
committee-members were: a reporter from Kolozsvar, dr. Rudolf 
Kastner; MCSZ-organizers Joel Brand and his wife Hansi; the 
administrator, responsible for emigration to Palestine before the 


13 Magyar Cionista Szovetseg, MCSZ 

14 American Joint Distribution Committee 
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German occupation, Miklos Krausz; as well as a few other leaders of 
Hungarian Zionist organizations. Otto Komoly’s task was to maintain 
connections with, and obtain the support of certain Hungarian state 
organs, political organizations, and leading church officials. 
Establishing contact with the occupiers fell on Kastner as well as on 
Brand and his wife. Kraus, on the other hand, worked on maintaining 
connections with the neutral countries. 

These people were not naive anymore; they knew the Nazi time¬ 
table from evacuation to elimination. The also knew that many of the 
leaders of SEK, like Wisliczeny SS-Hauptsturmfuhrer, Becher and 
Krumey SS-Obersturmbahnfuhrers, were masters of secret SS- 
transactions such as blackmail using ransom demands and second to 
none in corruption. 

The first negotiation between the two sides took place on the 5th of 
April, 1944. The SEK demanded an exorbitant ransom for transporting 
a certain number of Jews to a neutral country. In order to ascertain the 
Zionists’ ability to pay, Wisliczeny demanded an advance of 6.5 million 
Pengo (about $ 200,000). By April 21 two third of the money was 
delivered bolstering SEK’s confidence, and Krumey offered the 
freedom of 600 persons. Further negotiations, under the direction of 
Eichman himself, took place after the whole advance was delivered. He 
approved Krumey’s recommendation, and consequently, they brought a 
group, mainly Jews from Kolozsvar, among them Kastner’s relatives, 
temporarily to Budapest. Kastner, seeing SEK’s willingness, offered 
jewelry and money (in Hungarian and foreign currency), totaling 5 
million Swiss francs, to Eichman. 

Executing Himmler’s Blood for Goods plan, Krumey took Brand to 
Vienna (his wife remained as hostage in Budapest) on May 17. Brand 
arrived in Istambul on May 19, then continued travelling to Palestine, 
where he met with English diplomats and Zionist leaders, acquainting 
them with the Gennan offers. In the meantime, the Allies successfully 
landed on the Normandy beaches. Brand was interned, then retained, 
until the end of the war, in Cairo by the British. The British prime 
minister, Eden, fearing a repeat of a Molotov-Ribbentrop-like accord, 
notified Stalin after a conference with Roosevelt. On June 18, Stalin 
strongly protested against any kind of tie with the Gennans. 

It was about this time that Eichman received the request to handle 
the problem of the lack of manpower in Vienna. Therefore, and in view 
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of the offered 5 million Swiss Francs, he eagerly accepted Kastner’s 
offer, and on June 12, 1944 informed him about his willingness to 
transport 30,000 Jews, half of them from Budapest and the other half 
from the countryside, to Ostmark. There, the Jews, kept-on-ice in 
family work-camps, could wait for the results of the negotiations. 

The SEK immediately started the selection of 15,000 Jews from the 
Hungarian holding camps, directing some of the trains to Austria and 
some to Auschwitz 15 . 


3.4 The Strasshof miracle 

The Rescue Committee had to proceed with desperate speed in 
order to collect Kastner’s “offering” from the (not yet deported) 
Budapest Jews. The Jews from the countryside were already herded 
into Ghettos, and their deportation to Auschwitz-Birkenau had been in 
full swing since May 14th. However, the Rescue Committee was aided 
to a large extent by their desperation, and by the corrupt behavior of the 
SS leadership. 

The Rescue Committee pledged, over and above the 5 million 
Swiss Franks, $1,000 for every person, provided the SS agreed with the 
extension of the group of Jews from Kolozsvar, destined to be 
transported to a neutral country, and already in Budapest. Therefore the 
„extension” consisted mostly of well to do Jews, who were able to 
contribute to the pledge. Thus, the representatives of the Rescue 
Committee, on June 20, were able to hand over three suitcases filled 
with the collected jewelry, currency, and other valuables to the 
interested SEK leaders. One of the receivers was the already mentioned 
Kurt Becher SS Obersturmbahnfuhrer, who had good relations with 
Himmler. 

After the SEK leadership and the Rescue Committee took care of 
the financial part, SEK started, on June 25, to send trains full of kept- 
on-ice Jews, to their destination in Ostmark -to Strasshof a.d. 
Northbahn. 

According to the Strasshof Labor Office, 15,011 Hungarian Jews 
arrived in the first days of July to the transit-camp; 564 from Baja, 
6,641 in two convoys from Debrecen, 5,239 on two trains from Szeged, 


15 The reason behind the two lists in our Szolnok holding camp. 
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and 2,567 from Szolnok, among them five would be 5 th grade 16 students 
of the Kisujszallas gymnasium. I was one of the five. 

The transport of 1,690 “exempted” Jews, destined to a neutral 
country, left the Budapest Ferencvaros train station on June 30, and 
after passing through Vienna and Linz, arrived at Bergen-Belsen on 
July 8. From there they were sent to St.Margarethen, Switzerland, in 
two groups; a smaller group arrived in Switzerland on August 21, the 
rest on December 7. 

On July 11, summarizing the data obtained from SEK, 
Veesenmayer gave the number of Jews, deported up to that date from 
Hungary as 437,402 (in 147 train transports). Out of these only 16,701 
persons, the ones sent to Strasshof and Switzerland, escaped the 
selections in Auschwitz. 

3.5 Temporary reprieve in Budapest. 

Because of its historical importance and in order to complete my 
explanation of events, it is interesting to mention why the agreement, 
concerning the second 15,000 intended to be kept-on-ice Jews from 
Budapest did not materialize. 

The protagonist of the story is Miklos Krausz, who was 
apprehended by the Gestapo on March 19, but released a few days later. 
He applied for, and received, asylum for himself and his wife from the 
Swiss legation (the Swiss officials were familiar with his efforts). What 
is more, he got employment in a diplomatic position; he became an 
administrator of emigration affairs. 

His plan for saving lives went beyond the Kastner-SEK 
undertaking; he felt important to attempt cooperation with diplomats of 
neutral countries and anti-Nazi Hungarian politicians. To this end, on 
June 19 th , he managed to send to Switzerland the detailed report on the 
industrial-scale genocide taking place in Auschwitz (including against 
Jews deported from Hungary), written by Vrba and Wetzler, two Slovak 
prisoners, who managed to escape from Auschwitz. 

With the help of a diplomat, Georges M. Mantello, the documents 
were taken to Switzerland, where the story was reported in the press, 
and greeted with an unusually strong reaction. The bizarre story was 
then published in the international press as well. As a consequence, the 


16 Corresponds to 9 th grade in the US school system. 
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Swiss and Turkish governments, the king of Sweden, the Vatican, 
president Roosevelt, and a number of prominent Spanish personalities 
sent premonitory telegrams to regent Horthy (who, incidentally, also 
received the Vrba-Wetzler report). Horthy realized that Hitler had 
misled him; not only had the deported Jews were not been put to work, 
but in a few weeks most of them had already gone up in smoke. Afraid 
of being held accountable after a lost war, and encouraged by the 
deteriorating Gennan military situation, Horthy stopped deportations 
on July 8. Thus the 15,000 Jews originally intended for exchange, 
avoided, temporarily, as long as Horthy stayed in power, the fate of first 
being kept-on-ice and then possibly sent to Heaven somewhere in the 
Reich. This, of course, did not save them from the anti-Jewish actions 
later, when an Arrowcross government took over the power in Hungary. 
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4. Strasshof 


4.1 Arrival at the Strasshof Transit Camp 

After our special train (operated by the Hungarian Rail Company, 
MAV) left Hungary some daring men always took up position on top of 
the piled up packages, under the barbed wire-covered window opening. 
If one of them was able to read the name of the station where our train 
stopped or went through, he announced it loudly to his traveling 
companions holding him securely on top of the packages in their 
precarious position, and who then passed around this information. 
“Looks like we are nearing one of the Vienna-stations, but I don’t see 
multi-storey buildings,” announced the lookout. The train moved slower 
and slower and jerkily crossed a number of switches. “We are passing a 
line of soldiers, maybe we will get off here” -said the other lookout, 
peeking out through the narrow opening at the door (from which we 
threw out our excrement). Indeed, as soon as the train stopped, the SS 
escort started to open the heavy sliding doors. When, with difficulty, 
they succeeded, we saw young men, dressed in the familiar (but in 
different color) SS-unifonns, carrying sticks with a hook at the end, or 
wearing them on their belt. The German cries of “Schnell, schnell, 
hinaus,” mingled with rapped out commands issued in some 
unrecognizable (by me) language, which we could -more or less- 
interpret only from the accompanying gestures. 

Those who did not understand and did not obey the orders were 
made, by the sticks, to understand them. It wasn’t a mean feat to 
quickly empty the carriages; amid the verbal and physical 
’’encouragement.” The barely half-conscious seniors and the sick were 
lowered by the men, themselves also worn out, from the carriages down 
to their waiting relatives. Also, they were the ones to hand down the 
larger packages and the bodies of our two dead compatriots, who were 
laid down at the edge of the platform. 

My father, born and raised in a small village next to Vagujhely, 
spoke three languages at native level; Hungarian, Gennan and Slovak. 
’’Their chatter sounds very much like Russian” -he said. He wasn’t 
mistaken. It turned out later that the soldiers belonged to the Vlasovist 17 
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Ukrainian SS units. They joined the Gennans, surpassing even the 
Hungarian gendannes in the „humane” handling of the Jews. That we 
did not understand their commands only further aggravated the 
situation. 

Almost everybody searched for relatives, friends, and 
acquaintances, torn away when we were herded on the train. Impatient 
and seemingly pointless prodding by the Ukrainian guards, women 
shrieking when smacked with a crook, only increased the confusion. 
Yet, people carrying their packages slowly coalesced, disregarding the 
anned guards in SS-uniforms standing in front of the large open gate of 
the camp. Inside, the horde of people passed in front of an ordinary 
looking barrack. Speculation went around that we would be quartered 
there after being disinfected. The disinfection itself seemed suspicious 
to us. 

The guards herded us into the waiting room of another, equally 
large barrack. At its side stood a few small, numbered luggage carts, 
similar to those found at railroad stations. The Ukrainians instructed us 
with gestures to put our packages on these carts. When fully loaded 
they were pushed into a low-ceilinged corridor. Next, the men and 
women were separated and taken to different rooms. We had to undress 
and place our clothes on carts which were wheeled into what looked 
like a disinfectionchamber. The guards herded the group of 50-70 naked 
people into a huge shower room with lots and lots of showerheads on 
the ceiling. 

I had already experienced fear of death in earlier situations, -the 
terror, one feels before a possible execution- but this was the worst by 
far. I was in a turmoil; separated from my mother, my father’s 
unshaven, gloomy face growing more worried. The guards locked the 
doors on us from the outside. The abundance of shower heads recalled 
the alanning rumors about moving gas chambers built into trucks. The 
loud babble of human voices stopped and dead silence ensued. The 
sight of naked, defenseless menstanding under the shower heads only 


17 A group of predominantly Russian forces subordinated to the Nazi 
German high command during World War II. A former Red Army general, 
Andrey Vlasov, who tried to unite anti-communist Russians opposed to the 
communist regime, organized the group. Amidst the volunteers were Soviet 
prisoners of war, and White Russi an emigres. 
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aggravated my bloodcurdling thoughts. What would come out of the 
showerheads, gas or water? 

And then ... the sound of water moving in the pipes became 
audible, and steaming hot it poured out of the shower heads 
Collectively we let out long, deep sighs and resumed the hum of 
conversations: Can it be that the Germans are not as evil as their 
reputation? Maybe they will show their evil side later. 

I was able to wash myself for the first time since Hathaz, and was 
not interested in what would happen later. How wonderful hot water is, 
I thought. 

We had no ten minutes to enjoy the hot water when the cries 
’’hinaus, hinaus” 18 sounded in strong Ukrainian accents. Out? Where to? 
To a pile of harmless white towels. We quickly toweled-off, threw the 
towels on a different pile, and found ourselves in a different hall on the 
other side of the shower-room. There, we had to quickly look for and 
put on our disinfected, but not laundered, undershorts and trousers. 
Then holding the rest of our clothes in our hands, we had to stand in 
line again (I, with my father) to be photographed for ID, fingerprinted, 
and have a chest X-ray taken. We were asked in heavily accented 
Gennan by the Ukrainian guards what our name and age were, and 
what illnesses we had had, if any. My father answered in my stead since 
I could not understand the guards. In the end we all received a 
numbered identity card and were warned repeatedly to carefully 
safeguard it since this card was the only identity document accepted in 
the Reich 19 . 

We had to declare then and there what kind of work we wanted to 
do; agricultural or industrial. This question had come up frequently 
during our time in the cattle-car, and judging that agricultural work 
would give us a better chance for survival for one can always pull up 
and eat a vegetable root from the soil, we decided on it, 

After receiving our German identity documents and camp-food- 
stamps we were allowed to put on the rest of our clothes. We met my 
mother in the hallwhere we had left our packages to be disinfected, with 


18 “Out, out” 

19 I saved this wom-out paper even up to this day. What is more, this 

paper is accepted as a valid document by the German and Austrian 
reparation agencies. It proves that I was a “valuable” prisoner of the Gestapo 
The ID-number can be found in the remaining Gestapo-archives. _ 
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tears in our eyes. The women, including my mother, had gone through 
similar procedures as the men except that they also had to wash their 
hair with some sort of disinfectant. 

By this time a cauldron similar to those used in the military, was 
waiting for us in front of the disinfection building. Ukrainian women 
soldiers ladled soup from the cauldron into small pots we had dug out 
from the bottom of our packages. (Our mess-tins had appealed too 
much to certain officials way back in Kunhegyes). That was the first 
time we tasted the infamous German ’’dorrgemuse,” a dish of cooked 
dehydrated vegetables prepared for the guest-workers. Compared with 
this, the pea-soup we got in Szolnok seemed like a ’’royal treat.” The 
only positive side of the slop-like mixture was that it was warm. The 
wann liquid made the sticky barley bread, that came with the meal 
edible. My mother only chewed away at the bread, while my father and 
I ate from the ’’dorrgemuse” while the bread lasted. Somebody quoted 
the witty criticism afloat among the average Gennans, relating to the 
Fiihrer’s diner: ’’Today we eat warm dorrgemuse with herring, even 
though we would like to eat whatever you eat with Goring.” 

After dinner we were allowed to go to ’’bed” in the dormitories full 
of wooden bunk beds in the barracks to which we’d earlier been 
assigned. It was heavenly, after the previous awful days, to rest in 
horizontal position, washed clean, in the disinfected bed-sheets we 
carried from home in our bags. We didn’t even hear the outside noises, 
the moving around of the other fellow sufferers, because we were half- 
asleep from exhaustion. On the top bunk, I waved to the child next to 
me, then I was asleep. I don’t remember anything more. 

4.2 Observations on the Strasshof Camp 

However, I remember very well the events following my wake-up 
early next dawn. It would be impossible not to remember. I woke to 
strong stomach cramps, and the signs were unmistakable; the effect of 
the dorrgemuse brooked no delay. Possibly, the previous pea soup at the 
Sugar-Works contributed to the dorrgemuse-effect. (Even during our 
time in the cattle car the pea-soup ’’worked” too well, and this was very 
unpleasant not only for me but also for my father. Because of my 
frequent use of the bucket, more often than not I was the last one 
before it filled up, and it was my father who had to empty it through 
the narrow gap at the wagon-door). I hastily put on my trousers and 
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with my brogues unlaced I ran out of the dormitory to the separate large 
WC-barrack of the camp. A large number of holes in the concrete floor 
of the barrack -one had to squat over them- served as latrines for the 
many users. Faucets installed on the side of the holes served for 
flushing. Squatting for me was a new experience; I found it tiring. I 
was already afraid that I would have to return, and maybe more than 
once. 

I came out of the latrines before reveille, but already I saw an 
Ukranian dangling his crook, probably assuring orderly ’’morning- 
rush” to the WC-barrrack. 

When I got back to the dormitory almost everybody was already 
organizing their belongings. I went around asking every adult if by any 
chance they had charcoal-tablets, since I still felt sick. Miraculously, I 
found a physician from Szolnok County, who had a small box of them 
among the medications the gendarmes did not confiscate. He gave me 
12 tablets as a sign of his sympathy for me. I took 2 tablets 
immediately, but no matter, I had to run again to the WC-barrack. The 
guard let me in, but in the morning rush I had to wait for a free hole, so 
I was inside for a long time. When I left, the Ukrainian said something. 
I was gesturing, trying to tell him that ”my stomach hurts, I am sick.” 
He let me go. However, at my third visit, maybe because it seemed to 
him that I was holding up the line, he started to beat me with his crook 
while a torrent of Ukrainian words poured loudly out of his mouth. 

He stopped only when I, a 14 year old started to sob loudly from 
the pain. With a well directed kick, he pushed me and using his crook to 
indicate the direction, drove me back toward our barrack. My wails 
drew quite a crowd. My parents desperately looked me over to see if I 
was bloodied. No, I wasn’t, but my father started immediately to put a 
rag soaked in cold water (acting as a cold-compress) on my back and 
waist, where I was beaten. 

The marks on my body, left by the SS’s cudgel and earlier by the 
gendann’s slap, quickly healed. But they remain perpetual souvenirs in 
my memory; I can not forget, and I can not forgive. 

Many, mainly from families with children, who heard what 
happened to me, asked about the details (maybe to draw a lesson). They 
consoled me; forget the affair, it could have been worse -they said. 
After a while only my parents stayed with me. Then my mother also left 
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to get in line for some warm food; the female Ukrainian guards were 
giving out for lunch. 

Later, from the direction of the camp’s main entrance, a column of 
haggard looking Russian prisoners of war (POW) were coming. The 
Ukrainian henchmen herded them to another part of the camp with 
savage hatred. These guards did not let anyone near the POWs, who 
lived permanently in the ’’transit” camp. 

After they were gone came two Ukrainian guards who used their 
cudgel to point to some apparently able-to-work men. These victims 
were directed to the area in front of the barrack. I was among the 
chosen, though I was still nursing my wounds from the thrashing. A 
group of about a dozen, we were led to the small storage hut (for 
cleaning supplies) next to the building by the main entrance. We were 
instructed to sweep and tidy up the whole long road after the POW 
groups passed through. Besides the words ’’kleine arbeit 20 ” that I 
understood, I heard for the first time in my life the later repeatedly 
mentioned words: ’’malinkij rabot 21 ”. At the time, I did not know what 
the phrase meant, I only guessed its meaning from the German version. 

It took us until the end of the long summer day, until sundown, to 
finish our job with German precision. I was so tired I did not even feel 
the pain from the morning’s beating anymore. My stomach cramps had 
also improved, and when I needed to go to the WC-barrack I always 
asked permission (in broken Gennan) from an Ukrainian guard, who 
seemed relatively ’’human”. At the end of this sad day, munching on a 
small piece of sticky bread, I retired to my bunk for much deserved rest. 

Before the official reveille on the following day my mother woke 
me up. ”1 want to look at your back,” she said. Then she added with 
obvious relief, ’’Better than yesterday; it is getting blue in some places.” 
Since she felt like this I reconciled myself to the situation, and prepared 
myself for the surprises a new day in Strasshof might bring. 

I was very careful to avoid meeting the Ukrainian guard controlling 
the morning traffic to the WC-barrack. Rather, I accompanied my father 
to the queue for the watery black liquid they called coffee. By the time 


20 Little work 

21 The Russian solders in the “liberated” (or “occupied?”) cities of 
Europe randomly grabbed men from the street for a “malinkij rabot” (little 
work), and took them for forced labor camps in the Soviet Union, where 
sometimes they spent years, or fro m which they never returned. 
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we got back to our quarters, my mother had already heard that work 
groups for the smaller camps, requiring different kinds of work, would 
be organized that day. The representatives of the distributing office, 
who were Gennans, showed up to assemble the transports, for industrial 
or agricultural work -reading the names of the designated persons. In 
general, each transport consisted of about fifty people chosen from 
families and singles, coming from different corners of Szolnok County, 
and perfect strangers to each other. 

Sometimes, but not often, neighbours were put together. It took a 
rather long time to organize the groups to be transported to small 
’’family-camps” in and around Vienna on closed trucks the next day. 
Early morning the groups together with their belongings were already 
waiting for transport. Everybody’s hand was stamped with the 
abbreviated name of their destination. Our group was marked with 
”Hdf,” the meaning of which we did not know at the time. Later it 
turned out to refer to Hennersdorf, a small town in the 24-th district of 
Vienna. 

The trucks started to arrive around noon. The representatives of the 
destination camps, some in uniforms and some in civilian clothes, 
called us by name (according to the compiled lists). We then got into 
the closed trucks, stiflingly hot from the summer heat. (It would have 
been strange, not to say shocking, to see open trucks transporting Jews 
marked by the yellow stars to the proudly Jewless capital of the 
Ostmark province of the Reich.) 

Our group consisted of 70 people; men and women of working age, 
the elderly, and children. Three trucks came for us, and after more than 
a 2-hour long excruciatingly slow travel through the outskirts of 
Vienna, we finally arrived, late afternoon, to our destination. 

Two of the trucks entered an enclosed yard shared by two houses 
through a decoratively painted wooden gate. Hauptstrasse 7, the street- 
name and the house number, were shown on the freshly painted gate. 
Therefore, the official name of the camp our family was assigned to 
was “Hennersdorf, Nr. 7.” camp 

The third truck continued its travel. We learned later that it didn’t 
go far, just to the workers’ quarters of a large fann at the town’s border. 
That other small family camp was named “Hennersdorf, Nr. 71.” 
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4.3 Story of the Strasshof Transit-Camp. 

Strasshof a.d Nordbahn 22 is a small town 28 km Northeast of 
Vienna at the edge of the Waldviertel, a wooded zone established at the 
orders of Maria Theresa 23 to shield the city from dust storms and 
"winds blowing from the Viennese woods" (well known from a 
popular Hungarian song). Its claim to fame today (2012) is the 
Museum of the Austrian Railway, widely known across Europe. 

The museum shows the development of every important aspect of 
train service in Austria and at the same time reflects the general 
European development as well. The visitor can see engines, passenger 
and freight cars from different times, and marvels at the fast pace of 
technical developments. There is a direct bus connection from the 
center of Vienna to the museum. 

It was not a random choice to open the museum at its present 
location; the large railway station of this small town is historically of 
great importance in Austria’s economic development. Nordbahn was 
the first rail-line in Austria for steam engines, built in 1837 in order to 
ease the transport of grain from the freshly attached Polish territories to 
Vienna. The station then became the center of the fast developing 
Austrian rail-system, and this important role is preserved even today. 

Today’s visitors to the museum have no idea that the town had 
another distinction; in 1941, not far from the museum, a “transit camp” 
was established and operated. Its purpose was to process, not the grain, 
but the “volunteer (?!)” workers, arriving from the occupied eastern 
territories. These days, if a visitor happens to ask, “Where was the 
camp?” the answer is “What camp?” People of Strasshof don’t want 
anything to do with this painful historical heritage and memorable sight. 
Only in the cemetery is the question answered. There is a memorial and 
a few mass graves, but their historical significance, in the absence of 
interested visitors, are more and more obscure. 

The camp was constructed on 6,000 hectares 24 to house 6,000 
persons. Not to be noticeable, it was hidden in a forest. Single-storied 
long wooden barracks built on concrete foundations, and the 


22 Northern railway line 

23 Legendary empress who ruled the Habsburg dominions for 40 years 
(1740-1780). 

24 20 acres 
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corresponding outbuildings provided temporary accommodation for the 
workers arriving from Ukraine -mainly by rail. The station and the 
camp were connected by a sidetrack. The camp command and the 
anned Gennan guards operated in the camp’s three large stone 
buildings, which even had basements. 

The camp’s internal road system was constructed from concrete 
and gravel. The complex was surrounded by barbed wire. The camp had 
an internal administration, independent from the town’s. The town’s 
administration took care only the burial of those died in the camp, the 
issuing of the death certificates, and entering the death into the town- 
register. The inhabitants of the town were not allowed to enter into the 
camp. Inmates had to use their own identification papers outside the 
camp. 

As the war progressed, there were also Russian POWs in a separate 
section of the camp. They were constant targets for the Vlasovist 
guards’ cruelty. (In the Strasshof cemetery three long mass graves bear 
witness to this. 

The most probable number of Hungarian Jews deported to 
Strasshof, in other words preserved-on-ice, was 15,011. Deportees 
arriving after our train from Szolnok did not always get into the 
barracks. The overflow was taken to a meadow near the camp, and 
sometimes had to wait a few days outdoors before being admitted into 
the barrack where people were waiting to be disinfected. After 
treatment, they stayed in the camp until one of the small camps (in the 
territories of Gau Gross Wien or Gau Niederdonau) took them for work. 
The last group, on 23 rd of August, 1944, was put to work in the town of 
Grusbach (near the Czechoslovak border). 

Beginning in the early autumn, different kinds of groups arrived. 
They were not deportees but refugees 25 from the Hungarian and 
Romanian territories; long lines of fann-wagons carrying Saxons from 
Transylvania, and Swabs from Bacska and Banat counties. The 
Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle 26 , under the direction of the SS, was 
responsible for all their affairs, including their settlement to the 
designated places. 


25 These minorities of German descent welcomed the Germans with 
open arms, cooperated with them, and afraid of retributions, escaped from 
Hungary when the Germans retreated. 

26 Brokerage for German Folks. _ 
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With the front approaching (between March 30 and April 19, 1945) 
some of the Hungarian Jewish deportees were again transported or 
made to march to Strasshof from the camps operating in factories in 
Vienna and across Gau Niederdonau. As the Russian army got closer 
and closer to Vienna, the Germans wanted to move the almost 3,000 ex¬ 
inmates of Strasshof towards Mauthausen and Bergen Belsen. 
However, this action was not really successful due to practically 
constant bombing. Thus, when the Russians arrived to liberate the camp 
they found approximately 2,500 Jewish inmates there. Most of these 
wound up in Vienna. Others, like we from Hennersdorf, started, on 
farm-wagons or on foot, in the direction of Pozsony towards Hungary. 
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5. Camp Life In Hennersdorf 


5.1 A Jewish camp was born at the outskirts of the 
imperial city 

In spite of the “Hdf ’ sign stamped on the hand of everyone on the 
two trucks transporting them from the Strasshof camp to the yard of the 
house at Hauptstrasse 7, no one knew the name of the town we have 
arrived at. The civilian who took over the “human cargo” in Strasshof 
did not talk to anyone. We all suspected that we were in Vienna or close 
to it, but none of us knew exactly where. 

One of the doors of the neighboring house opened to the yard, and 
there stood two civilian and three uniformed men. Our escort joined 
them and entered into conversation with them signaling to us to remove 
our belongings from the trucks. After we finished, the trucks and the 
escort left. 

The more prominent looking of the civilians turned to our group of 
47 and asked for volunteers fluent in German. He chose four middle- 
aged men from the six men and two women who responded. My father 
was among the four. The civilian called the chosen four closer and -as 
we learned later- gave them information and instructions. 

He told them that we were in the town of Hennersdorf, the 24th 
district of Vienna. Our camp would be in the bomb-damaged garage in 
the yard. The camp was under the combined supervision of the 
Viennese office of SEK and the Viennese Gestapo. The Orstbauerschaft 
(local Farmers Union) claimed us from SEK in order to work on the 
local farms. The farmers would pay our day-wages to the Viennese 
office of SEK through the Orstbauerschaft. (How much per person they 
did not say). The camp would be self governed through a ’’Committee 
of Elders” (Lageralteste). The Committee would take care of all the 
everyday problems of the camp; procuring our food using the food- 
coupons and monies provided by the Orstbauerschaft, performing all 
cooking-related tasks and providing the necessary personnel, organizing 
the washing and self-policing, providing substitute workers in case of 
illness. The camp was to choose its management by vote from 
individuals fluent in German. The management would be in frequent 
contact with the leaders of the Orstbauerschaft (the Orstbauerfuhrer and 
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his assistants), the local police, and the occasional Gestapo-inspectors. 
Furthermore, the management would be primarily responsible for the 
adherence to camp-regulations, as well as for upholding the discipline 
and order inside the camp. 

The Jewish prisoners, accustomed to bawling, had never heard 
directives given in such nonnal tones. Further surprise came when he 
introduced himself as Mr. Wiesmaiyer, the deputy president of the 
Orstbauerschaft, the person responsible for running the camp. The head 
of the Commitee of Elders (Committee for short) was to liaise with him 
and with his overseer (the other civilian gentleman). He also mentioned 
that the town’s other camp would operate on the farm of, and under the 
direction of, the president of the Orstbauershaft, Mr. Allbauer. 
Ultimately, however, the management of both camps was under the 
direction of Mr. Allbauer since he was not only the president of the 
Orstbauerschaft, but also a member of the directorate of the local 
branch of the NSDAP 27 (referred to simply as the Nazi-Party). Mr. 
Wiesmaiyer then introduced the representative of the local police force. 
He would see to it, he said, that we followed the laws (Reich-wide and 
local) that restricted the movements of Jews in towns. He also 
introduced the district-representative of the Gestapo, and the SEK 
officer who would occasionally inspect the camp to see that we 
followed the camp regulations in our everyday life. 

Then, the police officer gave us a bunch of regulation yellow-stars 
that greatly differed from the untidy Hungarian ones. The German 
yellow-stars were cut exactly to prescribed dimensions with an equally 
uniform black edging, and the word ’’Jude” in thick black letters 
imitating the Hebrew alphabet, in the middle. He emphasized that every 
person living in the camp must wear the yellow-star, especially on the 
streets going to or returning from work, in the workplaces during the 
day, in air-raid shelters, and during food procurement outside the camp. 
Newspapers, radio, telephone were forbidden, curfew was from 8:00 
p.m. until 6:00 a.m. The Gestapo officer threatened us that anyone 
would be immediately taken away if found in possession of forbidden 
objects or food appropriated from our workplace. 

The ’’Welcoming Committee,” with the exception of the overseer, 
left after this introduction. The deportees, haggard from the traveling, 


27 Nazional Socialistische Deutsche Arbeitsparte - German National 
Socialistic Workers Party _ 
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started to clean up the awfully neglected, fdthy, and now also ruinous 
garage designated as the Jewish camp. Some of the women, using two 
wom-down brooms, a dust-pan, and a few rags, cleaned-up the 
concrete floor in the designated sleeping area. Others, using threads and 
needles they dug out of their bags, quickly sewed the regulation yellow- 
stars on the shirts and coats of five men, so they, guided by the 
overseer, would be able to bring enough straw to sleep on from the 
nearby Wiesmaiyer-shed. They also brought a large tarpaulin and the 
tools necessary to attach it to the remaining side walls and to the roof, 
thus replacing the garage’s missing back wall that had been taken out 
by a bomb. 

The heavy-duty faucet by the garage door, probably used to attach 
a hose to it when washing cars, provided water. Three bare, low- 
performance bulbs hanging from the ceiling provided scant light in the 
large garage, darkened against potential air raids. On the other hand, 
there were two wooden latrines back-to-back at the far side of the 
ruinous yard; one for men and one for women. This was the biggest 
surprise since we had left home, and what a luxury it seemed to us! 

The summer evening was almost over by the time the families and 
individuals finally chose their spots on the hay to sleep, and stowed 
their remaining stuff in the space between their heads and the wall. The 
Germans chose four World War I veterans, two men in their fifties, one 
from Gyoma and one from Kunhegyes; my father, and a sixty-ish 
lieutenant from Kunhegyes, to serve in the Committee. Out of those, the 
ex-lieutenant was elected as Chairman. After the election, everyone 
introduced themselves and declared their working capacity. A list of 
those able to do agricultural work had to be compiled for the next day 
when those members of the Orstbauerschaft who needed help would 
choose their workers. Then finally, everyone retired to the thinly 
spread, but serviceable, straw bedding. There were maybe only two 
wristwatches in the whole camp (successfully hidden through the whole 
ordeal since leaving our homes), putting a successful 6:00 a.m. 
wakening in doubt, but the ’’Elders” did not worry. Neither did the 
young ones; most of whom immediately fell asleep. 

In fact next day, on Saturday, July 1, 1944, the commotion and the 
queueing up in front of the new WCs started long before 6:00 a.m. Even 
the children woke up from the sounds of disagreement about how to 
organize the washing up and dressing of the mixed female-male crowd, 
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and from the equally loud arguments about how to prepare the first 
breakfast of hot coffee for everyone in the camp. In the end, all was 
tidied up and everyone ready in time for the 9 o’clock work-force 
selection. 

Herr Wiesmayer and his assistant arrived first. He instructed the 
camp-commandant to line up those able to work in rows in the yard, 
and have them wait to be selected. Next came Herr Dr. Allbauer, 
landowner and Orstbauer-fiihrer, sporting a large pin with the Nazi 
Party’s swastika. Wiesmaiyer and other arriving members of the Union 
respectfully surrounded Dr. Allbauer, who chatted with them at length. 
Turning toward the inmates, Dr. Allbauer opened the selection with a 
short speech, then left with a Nazi-salute. Wiesmaiyer continued to run 
the ”Jew-market,” reminiscent of a typical slave market. In general, the 
employers were looking for 2-4 workers. Our 3-member family, parents 
with an adolescent son considered an adult, represented a winning 
combination; we were chosen rather soon by a typical Austrian farmer, 
about 45 years old, with a body used to hard work, solemn looking, but 
not malicious. Upon learning that my father spoke fluent Gennan, and 
understood the dialect spoken around Vienna, he considerably cheered 
up and immediately introduced himself: “I am Franz Tauffel (Francis 
Devil), but I am not a devil.” He led us out of the yard saying, “We are 
going now to my house. I will tell you what the work-rules are and who 
you will work with.” He said that he knew we were not experienced in 
agricultural work, but believed we would easily learn what had to be 
done. Thus after many years on the streets of the 24-th district of the de- 
Judified imperial city the “yellow star people” reappeared, escorted by 
their employers or by the agents of their employers. 

Herr Tauffel’s house, a typical Austrian large one-story stone 
farm-house, consisted of a residential part with attached utility- 
buildings: servants quarters, tool shed, horse and cow stables (with 2 
horses and 5 cows). From the covered portal a long road lead to a yard 
with two large bams where the straw and hay bales were stored. There 
were also a couple of coach houses next to the barns housing two large 
horse wagons and two rubber-wheeled flatbeds. The main entrance to 
the residental section opened from a large covered terrace. 

Herr Tauffel stopped us in front of the terrace entrance and showed 
us, from afar 28 , his much younger looking wife, his son, who was 
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maybe a year or two younger than I, and his even younger daughter, all 
of whom regarded us with great interest, looking for our ’’horns” (the 
Nazis depicted the Jews having devils’s horns, and many, especially the 
children, believed in it). It seemed to me one of life’s strange jokes that 
Jews, considered devils, entered into service of an old Arian family 
called Devil. 

Herr Teuffel then introduced us, Jewish slave labourers freshly 
’’imported” from Hungary, to three foreign workers he employed. He 
himself was exempt from military service to ensure crop-production. 
However, he still needed extra, imported labor to help achieve the 
necessary production level. 

We met Vali, who attended to the bulk of the household chores and 
also to the milking of the cows. She was a pretty girl in her early 
twenties, a tough cookie; she came (or was ’’imported”) from the 
Ukrainian town, Poltava. She lived in the servants’ quarter. We then 
met the Yugoslav prisoner of war who cleaned the stables and took care 
of the animals. Unfortunately, he hardly spoke any Gennan, and later 
avoided contact with us (I don’t even remember his name by now). 
Every day, he arrived very early from and returned very late to the 
Jugoslav POW camp. Finally, Herr Teuffel introduced Thomas Camino, 
a, likeable, intelligent and educated French prisoner of war about 30 
years old. He also lived in a POW camp, but in a privileged one for the 
French, operating under the auspices of the Vichy government and the 
International Red Cross. Eater, we worked with him frequently on 
different assignments. He proved to be an engaging, sympathetic 
person. He exhibited unwavering mental support every time he saw the 
uncertainty and despair we felt over our fate. 

After meeting our future “co-workers” our new boss explained to 
my father what his work-expectations were: (1) working hours, to be 
strictly observed, were from 7:00 a.m. until 6:00 p.m (2) we would 
work in the barns or in the yard, or on his fannlands at the edge of the 
town, (3) we would walk to and from work on our time, (4) we would 
bring our own food and drink, and consume it during the shortest 
possible breaks. The work itself would be agricultural production, the 
type of which was season dependent. We would not have to take care of 
the animals, feeding them, or cleaning the stables. If he was not 


28 The anti-Jewish laws of Hitler’s Reich forbade the Jews from 
entering a non-Jewish home. _ 
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satisfied with our work, his opinion about us could get into the 
Orstbauerschaff s monthly report, and the Gestapo would probably 
remove us from the camp -he said “good naturedly.” However, he 
added, he hoped that it would not come to this; he would be waiting for 
us Monday morning at 7:00 am. With this, the introductory visit ended, 
and as of July 1, 1944 we started our slave labor on Herr Teuffel’s farm. 

Our new boss did not accompany us back to the camp. On our way 
back we saw a few individuals and small groups, similarly “decorated” 
with yellow stars, hurrying along Main Street, and watched by the 
locals with interest. They stopped and turned, regarding us with curious 
stares, but lo and behold, the expected and accustomed (in Hungary) 
pejoratives did not come, and no one was spitting vile curses at us. We 
did not understand it, but it felt good like an unexpected present. 

Returning to the camp, we saw that while we were away two new 
military-style cauldrons had been put in service for preparing soup, 
dorgemuse, or real, stewed vegetables 29 . Wiesmayer’s overseer and the 
unoccupied camp-elders organized the long-term procurement of food, 
firewood, and toiletries from the local stores. Thus, by that afternoon, 
some of the middle-aged and experienced houswives were able to 
prepare our first meal in the camp . Finally, after the meal and after 
cleaning up, the camp inmates started to get acquainted with each other. 

There were two youngsters my age. One was a half-Jew of 
admirable character, taken from Gyoma. In spite of the fact that he 
could have stayed home with his non-Jewish mother, he loved his father 
so much that he accompanied him into deportation. The father was an 
invalid, partially paralyzed since WW I, and his son wanted to stand by 
him, to support him. I still remember the son’s unusual nickname, 
Donci (Feder), even though I have not seen him since we returned from 
deportation. 

The other boy, Bandi Katona, a very nice, intelligent, gangly boy 
with a good sense of humor was taken from Torokszentmiklos with his 
parents and his about 80 year old paternal grandmother. After our return 
home, not only were we classmates for four years in Kisujszallas, but 
also roommates for years, and friends until his untimely death in the 
early 1990’s. 


29 Hungarians usually thicken their cooked vegetables with a light 
brown roux 
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After getting acquainted, each of the small workgroups reported on 
their employers’ demands. From these a general agenda-of-the-day 
regulating camp-life for everyone was compiled. Those not able to 
work outside the camp (the elderly, children under 12 years of age, and 
the invalids) would take care of feeding (breakfast, dinner, and cold 
lunch for those working outside) and cleaning. 

After we discussed and agreed upon the camp rules, we all looked 
forward to a quiet night. But that did not happen. Around 11 o’clock the 
sirens blared, and soon we experienced a strong, nighttime Brittish 
terror-bombing. The exceptional beauty of the searchlights, the 
unbelievably strong air defense, the movement of the squadrons high in 
the sky illuminated by the anti-aircraft gunfire, the mixture of the 
sounds of falling shrapnel and the whine of the airplane motors left a 
life-long, strong impression on me. Naively, ignoring the dangers, all of 
us went out into the summer night, leaned against the walls and stared 
at the developing drama. Since the bombs were falling at some distance 
from us, I considered this first air-raid as a necessary evil towards our 
liberation, rather than something frightful. However, after a few 
months, all my enchantment disappeared; the air-raids struck me with 
terror. 

The air raid ended around 2:00 a.m. The monotone ’’all clear” 
sound of the sirens found us already half asleep on our straw-beddings. 
Thus started our first, well deserved and hopefully quiet, day of rest 
since we had left Kunhegyes. The first after so much turmoil and 
uncertainty, the first at our new address that seemed to us permanent for 
a long time to come. It was the first Sunday of July 1944. 

Even though officially the reveille was at 7:00 a.m., unofficially the 
tiptoeing to and from the toilets woke the most detennined sleepy¬ 
heads, like I was at the time. The women washed and dressed hiding 
behind blankets and towels held high by other women whispering softly 
to avoid waking up the ones still sleeping. A little later the women, 
under the ’’command” of Aunty Barna from Kunhegyes, the chosen 
camp-cook (originally a seamstress), prepared the first breakfast in the 
camp: black coffee with two slices of dark, but edible, anny-bread 
smeared with imitation margarine and marmalade. How good it was! 
My mother, seeing how I gobbled up my share, promptly gave me one 
of her slices. 
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Around 9 o’clock in the morning a police sergeant on a bicycle, 
wearing a helmet and dressed in his Sunday trappings, appeared at the 
gate. He was looking for the camp management. The ’’Elders,” 
somewhat alanned, not knowing what surprise was in store, rushed 
ahead, and standing at attention with military precision, listened to what 
he had to say. As my father told us afterwards, the sergeant asked, 
rather than ordered, that we abstain from going out of the camp since 
the town’s population was going to walk home on the streets from the 
Sunday church services. Already the day before the police received 
notices that ’’Jews were seen walking on the streets thereby breaking the 
law,” and demands for information on ”how and why this Judenbagage 30 
got to town?” It was difficult to explain that they came to work! After 
being reassured that his request would be honored, the much relieved 
police officer left. 

Relieved that this was the only request, everyone busied 
themselves with either the preparation of the first communal lunch or 
putting their belongings in order for the start of work on Monday. 

The first lunch came out better than the housewife-brigade 
expected; it turned out that using the German bouillon cubes and the 
available real or substitute spices they could make a much better 
dorrgemuze soup than the one we got in Strasshof. 

The second course, a mixture of boiled potato and cabbage, was 
amazingly good. There were small pieces of substitute margarine we 
could put on the potato, and salt to flavour it. This course had the 
additional benefit of being able to get a second (half) helping of it. 

We were already doing the dishes when Wiesmaiyer’s overseer 
showed up and asked for men to do a small job; to bring a large amount 
of work shoes from their yard to the camp. It was necessary since our 
shoes were not suitable for the different kinds of agricultural tasks, like 
spreading the manure on the fields or other work on the plowed lands. 
Though the members of the local Union were accustomed to their 
workers showing up in proper work shoes, they realized that neither the 
slave labourers sent from Hungary, nor those who sent them thought 
about providing them. They prepared a large amount of workshoes to 
offer us the chance to find the right size. For every one of the 37 able- 
bodied workers (14 men, 23 women) an appropriate, somewhat 


30 Band of Jews _ 
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comfortable shoe had to be found. It turned out that the job of selecting 
the right shoe was not a trivial one since those were of a type unknown 
in Hungary; heavy, unwieldy clogs, with thick wooden soles, black 
leather on the bottom and white canvas on the top. None of us had 
ever had one on our feet. It was strange to walk in them; the loud tap at 
every step was disturbing. But no matter, like it or not, those were the 
only available Gennan work shoes. Naturally, the remaining shoes, 
after everyone choose one, had to be lugged back to the Wiesmaiyer 
yard. 

The quiet, peaceful Sunday became terribly noisy by late afternoon 
as in order to present themselves for next day’s work suitably prepared, 
everyone practiced walking in the clogs on the concrete floor of the ex¬ 
garage (presently our Jewish camp). Wearing the clogs was a new, 
unpleasant, and unexpected, though inconsequential experience. In spite 
of it being a trivial episode, it prepared all of us psychologically to 
endure further unexpected twists and turns and difficulties in the future. 
And those were coming in every form and shape... 

5.2 Half year agricultural apprenticeship 

Monday morning, after an approximately 20 minute walk in our 
clattering clogs, we arrived at the Teuffel house 10 minutes before 7:00 
a.m. The door of the servants’ entrance was waiting for us wide open. 
(The “Satans 31 ”, who lived here, were guileless; there was no 
misleading, satanic sign above the gate, like “Arbeit macht firei.”) Our 
boss was already there, talking with the “Yugo,” and acknowledged our 
Hungarian sounding “Guten Morgen” with a wave of his hand and a 
nod. Then, he pointed us in the direction of the bams. He followed us 
explaining to my father that since it was harvest time one had to make 
room for the new straw bales in the barns. This was primarily a man’s 
work and it would take a couple of days, but Thomas (the Frenchman) 
would help. He was experienced and knew the customs of this 
household. My mother, according to Vali’s (the Ukrainian) instructions, 
would clean the section of the bam where last year’s straw-bales would 
be stored. 

In the meantime, Thomas arrived. He saluted our boss with French 
panache and gave a nonchalant wave of the hand to us. Vali also 


31 Teuffel is the Gennan word for Satan. 
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showed up and took my mother, the daughter of a fann-overseer, to 
’’teach” her how to use the pitchfork and how to rake the hay. Herr 
Teuffel then walked back toward their kitchen. In turn Thomas 
instructed me (at least I more or less understood his German): ”go up to 
the top of the straw-bales and carefully slip down one at a time. While 
we transfer one bale to the other bam on a wheelbarrow, you have to 
free and slide down the next.” The work went on for a week, since 
every day both Vali and Thomas disappeared for long intervals into the 
hidden nooks of the barn. The adults looked at each other with a grin 
from ear to ear every time they reappeared. Maybe Thomas gave French 
lessons to Vali there? In the end, the bams were successfully prepared 
for the harvest. Thus our first work-week, supporting the Reich, passed 
off to everyone’s satisfaction. 

The following week under Vali’s supervision we tended to the root 
vegetables scattered all over the farm. The shape and purpose of 
agricultural tools in Austria were somewhat different from those used 
on the Great Hungarian Plain, but it wasn’t difficult to get used to 
them. Still, once I gave my parents a great scare. While weeding the 
beet fields (sugar beet and turnip) with the flat Austrian hoe I ’’killed” 
the tender roots together with the weed in at least two or three long 
rows of the plant. The adults, believing that I was able to distinguish the 
green weeds from the green leafs of the plants, didn’t check my work. 
When the sharp-eyed farmer came out to see what we were doing, he 
immediately noticed that a few rows were totally devoid of any green. 
He gave a serious talking-to to Vali and my mother because they did 
not supervise my work. He told my father that if I kept committing 
these kinds of errors, he would be forced to report on my uselessness. 
Consequently, the Gestapo might transfer me -separated from my 
parents- to another camp, where the work was simpler but harder and 
the supervision more strict. Needless to say that for days on end after 
this incident, my knowledge on how to distinguish the plant from the 
weed got „expanded” as we passed by the different fields to and from 
work. They drummed into my head to ask (them or anyone else) when I 
didn’t know something, since no matter how ridiculous this whole 
question would seem under normal circumstances, in the present 
situation my life depended on it. I understood and it was a lesson for a 
lifetime. 
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The harvest season of the different grains (wheat, barley, and rye) 
started in the second half of July. Since in Hungary the bulk of the work 
(scything, sheafing, and threshing) took place around this time, and 
mostly by hand, we expected to be very busy. It was a pleasant surprise 
that these works in the Reich were not only mechanized, but -mainly 
due to wartime lack of manpower- also excellently organized. 

A relatively small and simple looking machine, called a combine- 
harvester performed the tasks of reaping, threshing, and baling 
(collecting and pressing the straw into bales). The harvester only 
needed two ’’machinists” to operate it. The Orstbauerschaft owned a 
few of these machines. Those were handled by a small number of men 
in shifts, as needed, on the members’ farms. The machinists were 
soldiers on extended furlough, helping out in the summer-time farm 
works. Besides working with the harvesters they also drove trucks 
transporting the bulk of the threshed grains to grain-stores. Our work 
was to turn over the straw bales on the different, already harvested, 
fields to speed the drying process. Also, we had to load the bales -most 
often together with Thomas- on the horse-drawn, tire-wheeled dray 
belonging to the farm. The actual transporting of the bales was done by 
the fanner himself, but the Yugo helped him to carry the bales into the 
bams. 

The still humid bales were rather heavy. We only got longer rests, 
lying on our stomachs under the dray, during the sometimes hours-long 
daytime air-raids. Machinery, horses, and their Austrian handlers 
sheltered under the canopy of the nearby trees. The men sometimes 
tried to find safety under their machinery. No one wearing the yellow 
star was allowed to join them. To stay under the open sky was not an 
option since the fire from anti-aircraft guns around Vienna was strong, 
and the raining fragments of the bursting projectiles, though sounding 
musical, could have severely wounded us. (Once, during an air raid my 
mother’s leg was accidentally jutting out from under the dray, and a 
small, about 3 cm long schrapnel badly wounded it). 

Often, during an air raid Vali and Thomas stayed with us under the 
dray. They told us openly that they felt better (i.e. more free) with us 
than in the company of ’’Fritzes.” This was true especially during the 
weeks following July 24, when the assassination attempt by von 
Stauffenberg against Hitler became known, and a large part of the 
Austian population realized that the general staff was dissatisfied with 
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the Fiihrer’s dangerous leadership. On these occasions a beaming 
Thomas reported on the encouraging events of the war. His good humor 
increased with each air raid. ’’The Allies invaded Southern 
France...Paris will soon be free... a few more days,” he told us. To make 
us as happy as he was, with smiling face he handed each of us a bar of 
chocolate, which he had received from the Red Cross. We had to eat it 
on the spot, lest the ’’Fritzes” see it. 

On the morning of August 6 we embraced and congratulated each 
other with teary eyes. They had heard in the French camp that Paris had 
been liberated the previous day. All day Thomas was heard whistling 
little parts of the Marseilles. We believed the liberation was almost 
there. 

However, everything went on as before, as if nothing happened. 
The summer works were followed by tending to the vegetable gardens, 
harvesting corn, picking potatoes and cabbages, and delivering the 
harvested vegetables. The air raids against Vienna became more 
frequent; they happened almost daily. The farmer’s wife and son often 
came and worked with us to make up for the times lost to air raids. 
They saw that we understood their harvesting problems and strove to 
carry out the tasks needed. Consequently, time to time, they allowed us 
to take ’’home” a few ears of com, or few pieces of carrot, even a 
satchel of potatoes. Both, Vali and Thomas remarked sometimes that 
our bosses’ conduct underwent a huge change compared with their 
previous attitude; they increasingly felt the front approaching, the 
destruction of their cities, and the need to behave humanly, even 
friendly with their slave laborers. 

A touching sign of this changed behaviour was an event -if not 
unheard of, certainly rare in the history of the Third Reich- that 
happened on a cloudy Monday in the middle of September. Rain hung 
in the air and instead of having to work on the fields we pealed a cart¬ 
load of turnips by the side of the bam under the eaves. The farmer with 
the two POW’s were working on a seeder, preparing it for some autumn 
seeding. The children were in school, and Vali was busy inside the 
house. Suddenly the farmer’s wife appeared at the entrance of the barn 
with a tray, covered with a large white napkin, in her hand. There were 
plates, silverware, and different dishes on the tray. She signaled us to 
enter the barn then placed the tray on a bale, like on a table. She turned 
to my father and told him to bring two more bales so we could sit 
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around the ’’table” and eat what she had brought. We did not understand 
what was happening. Almost mute from the surprise, we only 
repeatedly thanked her for her kindness. Finally my father said, ’’Dear 
lady, we thank you very much, but why?” The answer of the Austrian 
housewife sounded strange, but it explained everything: ’’Happy New 
Year!” Seeing our momentary confusion see explained, ’’Today is the 
Jewish New Year, don’t you know it?” 

It was her turn to be surprised when we said, ”No, but you must be 
right since it usually falls around this time.” (There was no truly 
observant person among us, who, in the midst of the sorrowful and 
demeaning events, would have kept track of the Jewish holidays. We all 
knew that the High Holidays fell in September, but we, secular Jews - 
coralled in a camp, had no idea exactly when, and we did not even have 
a calendar to look it up.) 

My father thankfully kissed her hand. My mother looked on with 
tears in her eyes, and I observed everything with mouth agape. ”1 will 
be back in an hour to pick up the tray. No need to wash up,” she said 
smiling. 

With this she left the barn and returned to her kitchen. The tray had 
everything on it what we used to have at home on the eve of Rosh 
Hashana; a small glass of wine for each of us, honey, apple, challah, 
soup, stuffed chicken and stuffed cabbage. The arrangement on the tray 
was proof that the farmer’s wife somewhere, sometime had become 
familiar with Jewish customs. She must have found out from some 
source that Rosh Hashana in 1944 fell on Sept. 18, and wanted to prove 
herself a ’’true human being” in front of ’’her” Jews, forced into 
servitude. 

With the arrival of the fall the heavy everyday agricultural work 
taxed all of us, including the farmer and his family. For me, however, 
this had a very positive side effect. From the constant physical exercise 
and the vitamin-rich raw vegetables (carrot, kohlrabi, califlower, etc) 
and wild fruits we ate, my muscles started to build up. The occasional 
presents of food from the fanner also helped. It got to the point that I 
was able to lift up high a bale of straw with a pitchfork for storing it in 
the barn. At the beginning, I could not lift them at all. Thus as my work 
became more and more useful, I took more and more burden off my 
parents. For example, they, the ’’old people,” did not anymore have to 
participate transporting the cleaned sugar-beets on fully loaded drays to 
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the Hennersdorf train station, and loading the sugar-beets into open 
freight-cars. 

By mid-December the bulk of the corn was in a large com-crib, and 
the bundles of dried out corn-stalks, brought home from the fields, were 
piled in their place, under the open-sided shed, protected from the rain. 

After Christmas our fanner regretfully gave us the news (already 
heard about in the camp) that a large part of the Fanners’ Union did not 
need (i.e. did not want to pay for) the Jewish workers in January. 
However, from February on, they would need an increasing number of 
-already tested- workers. He himself wanted to employ my parents for 
working around the house, removing the kernels from the com cobs, 
snow removal, etc. He also said that the town, together with the 
Orstbauerschaft, was planning an important work project, and since I 
had become a “good, mature worker” he recommended me for the 
project. He did not say what this project was; we learned about it only 
at the end of January. 

That was the end of my personal connection with Mr. Teuffel, his 
family, and all his workers, except, of course with my parents. After our 
(pleasant) farewell, just before the New Year, until our liberation, I saw 
them only by chance on the streets of Hennersdorf 

5.3 Internal affairs of the “Family Camp” 

5.3.1 Relationship with the employers 

After the first two weeks of work our campmates working for 
different employers were able to fonn an opinion on the tasks, working 
conditions, and on the feasibility of the demands. We considered the 
demeanor of the employers and the rapport between them and their 
employees -especially us, Jews- as the most important aspect. To their 
credit, the farmers in Hennersdorff (now, in the second half of 1944) 
behaved mostly humanly. According to some sources, their earlier 
behavior was much harsher. Of course, in spite of the increasingly 
deteriorating military situation, a few fanatic Nazi party members did 
sour the daily life of his slave-laborers. At work, the old-timers (slave 
laborers from abroad and prisoners of war) frequently expressed their 
sympathy for we newly arrived slave laborers. Just like we did with 
Vali and Thomas, our campmates also formed friendships with the 
Italian, French, and Belgian prisoners of war who worked alongside 
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them. The old-timers, seeing that the food-ration of Jews was barely 
more than half of theirs (not even counting the monthly food packages 
they received from the Red-Cross), frequently handed over some food, 
especially to those with children. 

5.3.2 Provisions 

According to my father’s surviving documents, the allocated one 
week supply of provisions (available with food-coupons only) for the 
camp’s 47 people consisted of the following items: potato - 164.50 kg 32 , 
ersatz-coffee 33 - 5.70 kg, sugar - 21 kg, imitation-margarine - 18 kg, 
marmalade - 16 kg, quargel 34 - 5.75 kg, butter - 3.90 kg, soup 
pasta/farina - 6.00 kg, milk - 4.50 1, nutritional supplements - for the old 
1.80 kg, and for children 0.25 kg. 

Our daily ration of potato and army-bread was: 

Unpeeled raw potato 0.5 kg 

Bread 

Between 7-1-1944 and 2-15-1945 1/3 loaf (32 dkg) 

Between 2-15-1944 and 4-8-1945 1/4 loaf (25 dkg) 

There were food items (mainly pearl barley, carrot, cabbage, and 
the ’’dorrgemuse” we were already acquainted with in Strasshof) that 
we could buy without food stamps. The “kitchen-brigade” used them 
for soups and stewed vegetables. 

In general, our daily menu looked like this: 

Breakfas t : 

1 large cup of black ersatz-coffee (served in our mess-tins), 1 slice 
of army-bread with imitation margarine or marmalade, or butter, or 
quargel. 

Children, elderly: milk, and child/adult nutritional supplements. 

Lunch : 


32 1 kg (kilogram) = 2.205 pound, 1 dkg (dekagram) = 0.01 kg, 1 1 
(liter) = 1.056 quart 

33 German word, meaning substitute or replacement. It is of inferior 
quality to the good it replaces. In WWII acoms, chicory, and grains were 
used to imitate coffee. 

18 Ripened yellowish soft cheese with very strong scent 
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Weekdays: 

workers: cold food (bread, boiled potato, imitation 
margarine or marmalade or butter or quargel) 
children and the elderly: a bowl of soup and stewed 
vegetables 

Sunday: a bowl of soup with pasta, potato, pasta with semolina. 

Diner : 

A bowl of soup and stewed vegetables 

That the “kitchen brigade” was able, under the existing primitive 
conditions, to produce a large variety of simple potato-dishes, attested 
to the women’s cooking prowess and experience. 

The member of the Committee on duty that day organized the 
procurement of the allocated provisions from the few designated local 
bakeries or grocery stores. Delivery to the camp using a wheelbarrow 
fell on one of the young men, like Donci Feder, Bandi Katona, or me. 
Also, most of the time it was we who carried the firewood and coal in 
wheelbarrows from one of the designated stores. Payment was taken 
care of by the Orstbauerschaft every month. 

From what I have read and heard after the war about conditions in 
other Gennan camps, I know now that the provisions in our camp -with 
all its deficiencies- was above average.) 

5.3.3 Sanitation. 

At the beginning, organizing the activities of daily personal 
hygiene for 47 men and women was not easy. 

The first wash-basins in the camp, borrowed from the Wiesmeiyer 
house, were enough only for the women, going to and returning from 
work. The men could only wash their hands, and at the most their faces, 
under a faucet. The problem was solved when each farmer lent a wash¬ 
basin to their workers. We created ’’bathrooms” in the tarp insulated 
back section of our bomb-damaged garage by hanging pieces of tarp to 
separate the basins from each other. Thus, finally, the men were also 
able to wash themselves properly. 

The lack of soap and the laundry represented additional problems. 
The Hungarian gendarmes had a penchant to confiscate the soap with 
an ’’encouraging,” ’’You will not need it anymore.” The few pieces 
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which escaped confiscation were quickly gone. Thus the 
Orstbauerschaft had to put in a requisition order for soap (both for 
personal use and for laundry) for their Jewish labourers. The allotted 
rations for every person over 6 years of age were: 

1 ”unit-soap” (Einheitseife) soap 
for 4 weeks 

1 ’’normal-packet” (Normalpaket) laundry detergent 
for 8 weeks 

1 ’’normal-unit” (Normaleinheit) erzatz laundry detergent 
for 8 weeks 

The usual method of doing laundry was to boil the cloths in a 
cauldron, and to wash items in the wash-basins by hand. We did 
laundry practically every Sunday. 

Luckily, a beauty shop was operating in a building adjacent to the 
camp. Its backdoor opened to our closed yard. The owner and her 
employees, in the hope of income from the large number of potential 
customers, were willing to cut our hair -in spite of the ban of any 
interaction with Jews. It had to be a simple cut, not a complete hairdo, 
since both they and we would have faced serious consequences should 
anyone notice it and report it to the authorities. (By the way, during my 
camp-days I got a haircut twice). The idea of using this hair-care was 
very attractive, especially for the women; the gendarmes considered 
scissors that could have been used for a haircut as weapons to be 
confiscated, thus leaving the woman unable to cut each other’s hair. 

These everyday problems of personal hygiene, but other, more 
important issues as well, pointed to the fact that money, even if not 
much, was necessary for everyday existence in the camp. We did not 
receive any money for our labour, and it did not even occur to our 
employers that the Jews transported from Hungary did not have any 
Gennan Reichmarks (Jews are filthy rich!?). Since we did not want to 
ask them for ’’pocket money,” the lack of resources increasingly posed 
difficulties for purchasing postcards and stamps to send the message to 
Hungary that we were still alive, for replacing or repairing our work- 
ruined clothing items, for buying thread and needle and other 
necessities. Strangely, these difficulties were solved by chance (as seen 
from the next chapter). 
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5.3.4 Connection with the outside world. 


The camp-inmates were, especially at first, very disciplined; 
nobody wanted to -unnecessarily get into trouble, or to bring trouble to 
helpful locals and innocent campmates. We all followed the rules. To 
and from work, we, the “Tauschjude” (exchange Jews) people of an 
alien race, in our clattering clogs and wearing the yellow stars, noticed, 
but did not look at, the shop windows. We did not enter any store or the 
post office without authorization (we were also cautioned by the signs, 
that were put up even before the start of the war and were still visible 
here and there, banishing dogs and Jews from entering). On top of being 
super cautious, we did not have money either; our hair grew longer and 
longer, our work-clothes became more and more frazzled, more and 
more of the necessities were missing -thus making our lives 
increasingly difficult. 

This went on until Rozsika announced on an early August evening, 
after the dishes were done T that she had some very important news 
concerning all of us in the camp. Rozsika, the daughter of the camp’s 
chief cook, the widowed aunty Barna, was in her mid-twenties. The 
chance meeting she narrated took place where she worked tending the 
vegetable garden. A team of skilled workers came to repair the water 
and electrical systems in the farm buildings damaged during the May 24 
carpet-bombing. Amoung the men were two ’’mischling” Jews, 35 who 
commuted to Hennersdorf from Vienna. When they learned that two 
Jewish women, deported from Hungary, were among the workers, the 
men looked them up during lunch break and introduced themselves. 
They told her that they had married their Christian wives before the 
Anschluss. After the Anschluss 36 they (the Jewish husbands) were fired 
from their respective jobs (senior accountant, and travelling salesman), 
and had to work as labourers at a factory. It was hard physical labour. 
Later during the war, they retrained as skilled workmen, and lately they 
worked in work-crews repairing water and electrical systems damaged 
during the more and more frequent bombings. They were not relocated, 
were allowed to stay home in order to support their families, did not 
have to wear the yellow star, received special food ration cards (issued 


35 Jews married to non-Jews. 

36 Annexation of Austria by H itler on Marc h 12, 1938. 
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to hard physical labourers), and were allowed to commute to work in 
and around Vienna (but only with a special permit). 

For their part, Rozsika and the other young woman from our camp 
told these men that they lived in a local Jewish camp, crowded together 
with many other Jews from Hungary, and due to the crowding and the 
restrictions on movement we were facing a number of difficulties the 
solution of which would greatly improve our living conditions. 

Both men offered to meet us, camp inmates not familiar with the 
state of affaires in Austria -unless the Elders were against it- in order to 
advise us and provide us with some help. 

The whole camp rejoiced. The Committee invited the mischlings 
for next Sunday for an informative chat/discussion. This (forbidden) 
meeting did take place, but only Walter Silzer, who had become a 
widow few years earlier, showed up; the other man had to stay home 
with his sick wife. Walter became the camp’s benefactor, its “secret 
advisor” (and after the War, Rozsika Barna’s husband and a member of 
the leadership of the newly formed Viennese Jewish Council). 

Walter, after informing us the past and present circumstances in 
Vienna, listened to our woes. With an “emergency subsidy” he 
immediately solved the problem of communication with relatives back 
in Hungary (living primarily in Budapest, or doing forced labor 
somewhere in the country), Christian friends, or close acquaintances. 
To this day I have 10 postcards (probably censored), we received from 
Hungary as responses to the ones we sent. They are stamped with the 
Reich’s postmark. The senders sometimes wrote that they had sent a 
small package to us, but we never received any. The exchange of 
postcards with Budapest stopped after the middle of October. It turned 
out later that the SEK’s office in Vienna allowed the postcard exchange 
for two reasons. Partly, they wanted to assure those back in Hungary 
(and the ’’preserved” Jews themselves) that their relatives and friends 
were taken only for work. In addition, they wanted to convince the 
Budapest Rescue Committee (the Kastner group) and other international 
organizations that the ’’preserved” Jews were waiting for the exchange 
in good circumstances. 

Walter promised that he would ask his friends working in the 
Jewish Council under the direction of the Office of Labour for 
information regarding our other problems: What could be done to solve 
the camp’s sanitary problems, to replace our worn-out clothes, to be 
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able to do some shopping (locally), and so on. We were surprised to 
hear that Jewish organizations representing exempted Jews (highly 
decorated or high-ranking officers of the ex-Austian Army, scientists of 
international renown and now retired, and mischlings) still existed in 
the ”de-Judified” Vienna. 

True to his promise, Walter made inquiries about the possibility of 
solving the camp’s problems. We learned from him that even before the 
arrival of the Hungarian Jewish workforce, Alfred Proksch, Gauleiter 37 
of the Vienna-Niederdonau district, issued an order (on June 27, 1944), 
regulating work and provision related questions as well as the method 
of accounting for wages. Accordingly, each month, for each of their 
agricultural workers (like us) the employers had to deposit the 
following amounts of Reichmarks on the Jewish Council’s special 
account, kept at the Lander bank: 


Age 

Men 

Women 

21 and up 

23.50 

15 

18 and up 

21 

12.50 

16 and up 

15 

7.50 

12- 16 

11 

6 

There was 

no need for child-work under 

12 years of age. (It is 


interesting to note that the wages of industrial workers were about 30% 
higher.) 

Walter also relayed the reassuring news that the personnel of the 
almost defunct Jewish Hospital in Vienna had arrived at Strasshof, and 
their number, together with selected Hungarian Jewish physicians, grew 
to about 100. Thus, if needed, the deportees could receive hospital care. 
For this reason every employer had to pay an additional 3 Marks for 
each of their Jewish workers to SEK for ’’healthcare.” 

The rules, concerning expenses for non-working camp inmates, 
were different. (It turned out, when I later suffered a minor accident, 
that SEK’s pennission would have been necessary for hospital care). 
Instrumentation and medications were given to the Hospital by the 
International Red Cross, and the expenses were covered by Swiss 
Jewish organizations. SEK did not allow long treatments. The sick, 
requiring such treatment (e.g. diabetics, requiring steady insulin supply) 
were taken first to a ’’sick camp” in Laxenburg, not far from 


37 District leader 
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Hennersdorf, and from there to one of the extermination camps. 
Luckily, nobody from our camp required such treatment. 

By late autumn the lack of underwear, warm clothes, and blankets 
resulted in serious difficulties. We slept (and lived) in the partially open 
old garage, heated only during cooking. Walter, aided by his extensive 
circle of anti-Nazi friends in Vienna, successfully arranged for their 
provisioning. With their help we were able to exchange Hungarian 
monies some of us were still hiding, or to sell our remaining valuables, 
like expensive, fancy clothing items including fur, totally unsuitable for 
agricultural work and ridiculous in the camp. 

The necessity to part from these items painfully saved from 
confiscation was emotionally painful for some, especially for the 
women. However, the increased probability of surviving a bleak 
situation was worth the pain. 

5.3.5 Outside inspection 

Our camp was situated on the main street of Hennersdorf, in a 
garage known by the town’s every inhabitant. It wouldn’t have 
seemed right to “decorate” its closed gates with barbed wire. Instead, 
strict bans were in effect. Most of the bans were issued by Labor 
Offices and Control Centers (on municipality and district levels), 
including Police and Gestapo Commands. It was hard to obey those 
bans in the given local circumstances and under the worsening war 
situation. 

For example, it was STRICTLY FORBIDDEN to speak with, give 
gifts, food, or monies to, sell items to, buy items from, or exchange 
items with Jews. By the way, smoking was also forbidden (luckily for 
my father, who had a bad heart). However, the farmers had to 
communicate daily with their workers to tell them what kind of work 
they were to do that day. During the daily work “master and slaves” got 
to know each other, human connections developed, and bans were 
ignored. During the first three months of 1945 the Jews were able to 
shop in Hennersdorf practically without any danger of denunciation. 
What is more, from the dialogues we heard in the stores, it was clear 
that anti-regime sentiments were increasing. The following episode I 
witnessed, illustrates this. 

A shopper, entering the grocery store: “Do you have sugar?” 

The shopkeeper: “No! I am out of it. Heil Hitler!” 
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Buyer: “Do you have imitation honey?” 

Shopkeeper: “No! I ordered some but it was not delivered. Heil 
Hitler!” 

Buyer: “But surely, you do have marmalade?” 

Shopkeeper: “Sorry, but no! And I will not have it in the near 
future. Heil Hitler!” 

Buyer (feebly): ’’Heil, heil, heil!” 

At this point the buyer left the store unhappy, crushed, and empty 
handed. 

Not only did the employers and their deputies ignore the bans but 
occasionally the issuing officials did as well. In fact at times they 
cleverly took advantage of the situation. I am going to illustrate this 
with another event that took place during my sick leave (see sections 
8.2 and 8.3). 

Aside from the local policemen, who inspected the camp more than 
once every week (not to be predictable, at different times), an officier 
(always the same one) from the Gestapo’s district office came regularly, 
usually at the beginning of every month. He instructed the member of 
the Committee on-duty on new bans and the next work to be done in 
the camp, and told them about new complaints that the Committee 
would have to take care of. The instructions delivered, he placed his 
characteristic Gestapo service cap upside down on the middle of the 
table, and started his inspection. The Elder hurried to his ’’bed” and 
retrieved something from his bag. The Gestapo officer inspected the 
food preparation process, the cleanliness of the sleeping quarters, how 
our personal items were stored; in one word he inspected the orderliness 
of the camp. He stopped here and there at a ’’bed” and dumped the 
contents of the personal package stowed (in accordance with the 
regulations) next to the wall, on the bed, and surveyed it. He was 
looking for forbidden items. Primarily he was interested in stolen items 
(from work), newspapers, cigarettes and other tobacco products. At the 
end of the inspection the Gestapo officer filled out some forms, then put 
his cap, which seemed to be lined with a nicely folded, sweat-absorbing 
thick handkerchief, on his head. He touched his hand to his cap in a 
salute (no official “Heil Hitler,” this time), then feeling pleased after a 
productive day, walked out of the camp with a self-satisfied smile. His 
car was waiting for him in front of the gate; the driver was standing at 
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he wide-open car-door. He acknowledged his driver with the correct 
military salute and, satisfied with himself, got into his car. 

5.3.6 Fending off a great danger. 

As I already mentioned the local Orstbauerschaft wanted to 
suspend camp-operations for the winter months in order to reduce its 
expenses. Wiesmeiyer warned the Committee that SEK would ’’loan” us 
to the Todt organization responsible for the design and implementation 
of the ’’Defensive Line of the Third Reich” (Reichschutzstellung), 
envisioned to defend the eastern part of the “Alpine Fortification.” Due 
to the relatively quick advance of the Soviet Army in Hungary, the 
Wennacht was directing the actual works with the help of the Nazi 
Party organizations and their agents, operating along the northern (Linie 
Niederdonnau) and southern (Linie Steiennark) part of the Defensive 
Line. Our temporary displacement would have meant certain death. It 
was rumored that the SS and rabid party members guarding the camps 
of the slave laborers assigned to build tank-traps and defensive trenches 
usually shot them and dumped them into the trenches at the end of the 
works. True to the National Socialist principles, they killed them, so 
their prisoners would not rejoice over an eventual retreat. 

Wiesmeiyer told us that if in some way we were able to come up 
with enough money to cover our January expenses ourselves, he would 
try to persuade the Orstbauerschaft not to loan us out to the SS. 
Needless to say, it was clear to everyone that it was imperative to make 
the maximum effort and sacrifice in order to come up with the 
necessary funds in a relatively short time. This was achieved with the 
help of Walter and his friends. Consequently, Wiesmeiyer (whom we 
suspected to be -together with a few other members of the 
Orstbauerschaft- a secret member of the Roth-Weiss-Roth 38 anti-Nazi 
organization) successfully prevented the Orstbauerschaft from loaning 
us out during the winter months. SEK was told (as justification of this 
decision) that the town, Hennersdorf, with the help of the local 
brickyard’s technical staff and the Orstbauerschaft, was going to 
construct a large capacity bomb-proof air-raid shelter for its inhabitants, 
and they needed all the local help for the construction works. No one 
could have repudiated this justification. 


38 Red-White-Red are the colors of the Austrian national flag. 
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This construction project saved the camp from the almost certain 
doom. 
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6. Christmas Eve In The Camp; The Jewish 
Christmas Tree. 

At this time, while we made a frantic effort to avert our being 
loaned for the construction of the “Alpine Fortress,” a strange and for 
me unforgettable but otherwise insignificant event took place in the 
camp. In much the same way as we remember our loved ones, as our 
religion teaches us, not a year goes by without remembering that event. 

Just the possibility of being transported in those cattle-cars again, 
were we to be loaned out to the SS, was terrifying. It was an especially 
terrifying prospect for families with children or old relatives who were 
not fit to work. Even the thought of ’’sparing” their old family members 
the hauling and future vicissitudes occurred to some. (Only close 
friends knew about those thoughts, and -under the circumstances- they 
did not find those reprehensible or inhuman.) None of the straight 
thinking adults believed that we would ever return to our employers in 
Hennersdorf from the grasp of the SS after we were “lent” (by those 
same employers) for the construction of the Gennan Defensive Line. 
There remained only one hope for survival; for our community, with an 
all out effort, to somehow come up with the money needed for the 
Wiesmaiyer plan. 

Walter, our camp’s mischling “patron,” realizing the seriousness of 
our situation (at that time we did not yet know about the town’s and the 
brickyard’s joint plan) and wanting to avoid the certain loss of his 
newly found love, Rozsika Barna, made every effort to sell our 
remaining (and deemed “sellable”) belongings in pre-Christmas Vienna. 

In order to stretch our money and be able to cover our January 
expenses we instituted some cuts as early as December. Economizing 
with the expensive and hard to get fuel (firewood and coal) seemed to 
us the logical source of further savings. (Jews were not allowed to use 
electric plates either for cooking or heating. And anyway, the use of 
electric heat near the straw-beds where we slept, was strictly forbidden.) 
The relatively mild early December allowed the camp to use fuel only 
for cooking. We slept in the unheated garage in two or more layers of 
tattered, beyond-repair clothing and under a single threadbare blanket 
from home. Those who did not have a blanket used their summer jacket 
or “borrowed” some sort of cover from the farmer. 
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Everyone tried to contribute in some way to the “survival-money;” 
the women stopped using the beauty salon. However, after the middle 
of December the weather deteriorated. The nights turned colder and 
colder, sometimes it even snowed, and more and more people came 
down with a cold. We needed fuel both to take the nip out of the air in 
the garage -and thus reduce the number of people coming down with a 
cold- and to prepare some herb teas that the farmer gave us, or that we 
bartered with the POW’s for, or what we had carefully saved from 
home. As Christmas drew near the situation deteriorated by the day 
because there was no firewood left for sale in the whole town. 
Sometimes we were able to take home a few corn cobs with the 
farmer’s permission, but it did not help much. 

December 24, 1944 fell on a Sunday. Nobody had to go to work. 
Corncobs were used to warm the morning coffee or tea, and later to 
prepare the Sunday lunch. The mood in the camp was at a low point. 
Most of those not involved with food preparations were bundled up in 
many layers, immersed in patching up their tom clothes and wooden 
shoes. 

Some brave souls, not wearing the yellow stars, ventured forth 
from the camp onto the street. On their return they vividly described the 
festive mood of the town. Warmly dressed people were going to or 
returning from the church, and many older looking men in unifonns or 
civilian clothes gathered around the liquor store, loudly discussed the 
military situation. Re-entering the camp from the festive outside world 
they felt as if entering a death-house (which, essentially, the camp was). 
While the elderly Austrians out on the streets discussed the chances of 
victory of the new ’’blitzkrieg 39 ” on the western front (battle of 
Ardennes), the elderly Jews inside the camp talked about how - 
according to the ’’latest” news, reaching us- the Russians were still 
unable to occupy Budapest. (Little did we know that they encircled 
Budapest on that very day.) 

By the afternoon the sky became overcast, even a light snow 
started to fall. Uncle Feder (Rudolf Feder), his son, Donci (Adolf), and 


39 “Quick” or “lightning” war. Through a combined arms and air warfare the 
blitzkrieg unbalances the enemy by making it difficult for them to respond 
effectively to the continuously changing front, and defeat them through a decisive 
battle of annihilation. It was a warfare method employed by the Wermacht in 
Poland, in the Ardennes, and in Franca_ 
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Uncle Kiss (Rezso Kiss), a fify-ish (but fit for his age) farm-overseer 
from Szolnok, approached Bandi Katona and me, the almost 
inseparable camp friends. Uncle Feder, disabled veteran of World War 
I, who took care of the daily procurement of goods for the camp, took 
us aside to a quiet corner and whispered in our ear: 

”1 have an idea about a simple way to get some fuel quickly. It is 
somewhat dangerous, but may be less so tonight. Uncle Kiss agrees 
with me. For the implementation we need your help. However, telling 
about it to your parents now would only worry them sick. Are you in?” 

’’Sure,” we said almost simultaneously. 

’’Listen to me,” he continued. ’’Not far from the shop 40 , where I do 
the shopping practically every day and from which you often help me 
to wheel home the heavier items, on the other side of the little square, 
there is a partially filled and superficially enclosed bomb-crater. A 
little past the crater you can see the broken remnant of a very large, 
thick electrical pole. The blast broke the pole a little above the ground, 
but did not completely sever it from the stump. In order to quickly 
restore traffic, the large broken piece was turned off the road and laid 
at the edge of the crater while still loosely attached to the stump.” 
They could not replace the broken electical pole with a new one 
because of the crater. 

All this meant that the town would not be able to remove the 
remnants of the pole anytime soon; the twisted part of the pole was 
still lying on the ground as waste to be cleaned up in the future. None 
of the town’s inhabitants wanted it and nobody paid any attention to it. 
But for us it may turn out to be a wonderful Christmas present- 
provided we succeed. „ 

Do you understand?” Uncle Feder asked. 

’’But of course,” we answered enthusiastically. 

Our small group started immediately on the implementation of the 
idea. It turned out that the original trio had already done some 
preliminary work. Both Uncle Kiss and Donci asked for and received 
from the farmer a hand- and a band-saw ”in order to properly prepare 
the year-end celebrations.” They planned to use the band-saws to 
quickly separate the broken part of the pole from the stump, and the 
band-saws to cut the large separated part into manageable lengths. 


40 GcmiscI)twaren-Tabal<-Trafik. Hennersdorf 35. owned by Josefine Krahu lec. 
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It snowed constantly with varying strength, but without a break. 
We had no doubts that the five of us, determined men, would be able 
to pull the already separated part of the pole to the camp with wires 
and ropes attached to it; and once in the camp, using the bands-saws 
and the only ax we had (and of course with the eager help of the 
freezing people) we would quickly make firewood from it, enough for 
a good many days. 

Then suddenly I remembered seeing earlier in the autumn an old, 
but serviceable looking adult-size sled hanging on the wall of the tool- 
closet in the ruinous apartment that opened from the courtyard. I 
suggested we reinforce the sleigh with wire and place the heavier end 
of the pole on it. With this arrangement it would be easier and quicker 
to bring ’’home” the pole. Uncle Kiss immediatelly agreed. ’’Fix up the 
sleigh and bring it with us,”-he said, pleased with my idea. 

Bandi and I ran to inspect more closely the sleigh, still hanging on 
the wall, and covered with wood-scraps. After some cleaning it turned 
out to be in better shape then we had assumed it to be. However, to 
make sure it would hold up under the heavy load, we reinforced its 
joints with wire. We then pulled each other on the snow-covered 
courtyard to test the strength of the sleigh. After this playful test we 
trusted that the sleigh with the pole on it would ride easily on the snow 
covered roads. 

While we were busy with the sleigh, Uncle Feder and his son 
prepared for use a very old sawhorse, with uneven legs, propped 
against the outside of the bomb-damaged camp wall. Cutting the legs 
to make them even, the sawhorse was ready to be used. They brought it 
inside the garage and placed it near the ruinous back to be 
immediatelly available if we successfully pulled off the planed action. 

Uncle Kiss was also busy: time to time he went outside the camp 
to see how the movement in the small town was dying down with the 
approach of the Holy night. He also scouted the routes we could 
possibly take with the sleigh. The delivery from the crater to the camp 
did not seem easy. We had to consider that crossing the streets with a 
sleigh loaded with the huge broken pole and pulled by a bunch of men 
might cause an unusual and conspicuous traffic hold-up. Also, the use 
of the snow covered sidewalks was out of question. However, his 
experiences in World War I, and later during his stints in the army, 
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proved very helpful in choosing a somewhat complicated but quick 
route. 

The two veterans decided that the best time for the firewood 
’’appropriation” would be between 8:00 and 10:00 p.m. So Bandi and I 
told our parents that at dinnertime very few people would be on the 
streets -after all it was Christmas night- and we wanted to take 
advantage of this ’’downtime” to try out the sleigh. We told them that 
Donci would come too, and his father and Uncle Kiss. We got the 
pennission because our parents knew that Uncle Feder had a permit to 
be outside the camp until 10:00 p.m. 

Every member of our small group dressed as warmly as they could 
for the night expedition. With some difficulty everyone ’’acquired” 
gloves; I, for example -after much cajoling- got my mother’s knitted 
gloves that the Gendannes had not confiscated. It was a few minutes 
after 8:00 p.m. when we, equipped with the sleigh, two paper bags full 
of wires, ropes, and the handsaw, stepped out of the camp onto the 
deserted Main street to accomplish our seemingly audacious task. The 
thick snow cover on the ground changed the usual impression of the 
dark street 41 ; the sparkling snow reflected the dim light coming from 
the few street lamps. The shimmer of the slowly drifting snowflakes 
and the unusual quiet gave the town a true holiday spirit. This festive 
mood affected all of us, and for a long time we quietly followed each 
other on the sidewalk in a single row; the two adults in front, followed 
by Bandi and me, and Donci enthusiastically dragging the sleigh left 
and right with the excuse of getting acquainted with it, bringing up the 
end. 

After crossing Main Street, and before we turned off onto the first 
side street, Uncle Kiss stopped and we surrounded him. He said, “Isn’t 
it infinitely sad that on the birthday celebration of a Jewish child, who 
is revered as God, when even warring armies at the fronts suspend 
killing each other for this night, we Jews are forced to break God’s 
command and steal? We are forced to steal -very dangerous action for 
a Jew in Nazi Austria- an otherwise unusable electrical pole in order 
to stay alive, to have warm food, to avoid freezing at night.” 


41 In wartime, due to possible air-raids, no light was allowed from windows, 
and only a few pale street lights were lit. _ 
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We froze for a minute from this unexpected emotional outburst 
because each word was infinitely hurtful, and they emphasized the 
hopelessness of our situation. 

A known chess rule suddenly flashed through my mind. I told the 
others, “If you are in a bad position but it’s your turn to move, then 
you have to execute a forced move. Essentially, we are now executing 
a forced move. This may turn out to be tragic, but it is equally possible 
that we will be lucky and this action will help us out of a serious 
situation.” 

“There is a proverb perfect for our situation, especially on this 
night: God helps those who help themselvesV ‘ was Donci’s pearl of 
wisdom. 

Not to be excluded, Bandi rakishly offered another, “Necessity 
knows no law.” 

Upon hearing our rowdy reflections, Uncle Feder just shook his 
head in disbelief and rebuked us, "Hey, people! We don’t have time 
now for such moralizing discussion. Though you did not yet study 
Latin 42 , we have to follow what the Latin proverb teaches us, 
"Primum vivere, deinde phylosophari. That is, one has to live before 
engaging in philosophy. Enough talking, let’s go!” 

All of us, Uncle Kiss and we youngsters, felt that he was right. We 
started to march without a word, like “mute knights;” 43 only the 
crackling of the snow under our feet could be heard. In spite of the 
blackout, the stronger than usual lights of festivities and Christmas 
dinners filtered through the windows of some houses. It was 
comforting to see that people were busy with the holiday celebration 
inside their homes; it was less likely that we would be noticed. 

We passed a larger house where not only the festive lights, but the 
sound of children singing filtered through its windows. We waved to 
each other to indicate that we recognized the well known melody: ”0 
Christmas Tree, O Christmas Tree, Thy leaves are so unchanging ....”. 
The voices recalled from my memory the text and melody of the 
popular Christmas carol I often heard in my native town: ”An angel 
from heaven came down to you, shepherds... ”. How happy would I be 
-I thought- if a guardian angel like the one in the carol were to appear 


42 This was a reference to the Fascist law that we, the three Jewish 
teenagers, were not allowed to attend gymnasium, where Latin was taught. 

43 Pun on the title of a book by J eno Heltai. 
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suddenly to free us from the impossible situation in which we found 
ourselves. 

However, the reverie ended because we reached the end of the 
street feeding into the little square, and stopped there in order to scout, 
as Uncle Kiss put it, the area. Not only the streets were abandoned, but 
so was the square as well. What we feared, that it would be difficult to 
saw the broken piece of the light-pole off because of the scant light, 
turned out to be no problem. The snow covered square looked like an 
illuminated stage. On one side, like a stage set, the reason of our trip 
was barely visible. Seeing it from afar, lying on the thickening layer of 
snow, it looked like a fairly recently felled, snow covered pine tree. 
Bandi could not resist loudly expressing his thought: ”It is just like a 
Christmas tree.” 

’’Not realy,” Uncle Feder corrected him. ”It is a Jewish Chrismas 
tree.” 

’’But why?” we asked in unison. 

’’Because it is circumsised; its branches are removed,” he said 
laughing. 

This humorous observation cheered us up, and we started our 
action in an improved mood. 

Uncle Feder, who had already surveyed the scene a few times, 
quickly found the snow covered break in the pole, cleaned it by hand, 
and set his son and me to saw through the bark still holding the two 
parts together. The two adults patrolled the perimeter of the square in 
order to notice in time if someone was approaching from the side 
streets. Fortunately no one left his warm home, his festive 
surroundings, no one wanted to walk on the snow-covered streets 
before the start of the midnight services. Seemingly not even the 
policemen on duty budged from their guard rooms. 

We finished sawing in about 20 minutes. Success was announced 
by the thump of the large broken part of the pole to the ground. The 
thick layer of snow on it came off when the pole hit the ground; the 
pole was ready to be transported. We hid the fresh sawdust under the 
fallen leaves that lay beneath the snow. We hoped that even after the 
snow melted there would not remain any sign of the disappearance of 
the pole. 

After clearing our tracks we signaled the adults. They came to us, 
and the more difficult part of our enterprise, placing the wider end of 
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the sawed off pole on the sled, started. Our original idea to use wires 
and ropes to this end proved to be impractical, it was easier to work 
with our bare hands. Bandi slid the sled bit by bit under the right end 
of the pole, repeatedly lifted by the four strong men. After a while the 
heavy end of the pole was in the right position on the sled; it was safe 
to be towed. Now it was easy to secure the pole to the sled; the 
illumination was just right. We were ready to transport the broken 
light-pole to the camp along the route chosen by Uncle Kiss. 

Two guys pulled the sled, two pushed it. We took turns pushing 
and pulling. The easiest job, almost like resting, was walking at the 
back where the end of the pole touched the ground and guiding it 
through any obstacles (in case the broken branches got caught in 
something). 

The falling snow proved to be helpful; in about fifteen minutes it 
covered the tracks left by sled and pole and men. Uncle Kiss 
personally verified this during one of our rest-brakes. 

What we feared the most was the last part of the trip, the part on 
Main street, because of the possibility that around 10 o’clock, even on 
this holy night, a police car might pass by. Therefore uncle Feder sent 
Donci from behind the sled (it was his turn to ’’rest”) ahead of us to 
open one side of the large camp-gate so we could quickly get in. Donci 
was not needed since the road on Main street was smooth. It was not 
necessary to help the pole through obstacles; there were no obstacles. 

Everything went as planned. We pulled the sled quickly through 
the gate, crossed the yard and stopped only at the closed garage door. 
There we stood panting while Donci closed the gate. Then the beaming 
’’gang of thieves,” tore the garage door open and marched into the 
garage where our broken, distressed, haggard campmates sat shivering 
on their straw beds. ”We brought a tree, a Cristinas tree!” -we shouted 
jubilantly. 

„But not just any Cristmas tree, a Jewish Cristmas tree,” I 
childishly out-shouted everybody. We were jumping for joy. 

Alanned by the strange things we were shouting, not sure whether 
to take it as a joke, they kept asking us ’’Well, what is that? What is a 
Jewish Christmas tree like? It does not exist! This is a bad joke!” 

’’You will see in a minute when we bring it in” the members of 
our small group kept saying, while I was burbling on, ’’Uncle Feder 
will tell you, Uncle Feder will tell you!” Some of the more curious 
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men stepped outside to check out things for themselves. Reality and 
the meaning of the implied joke became immediately clear, and they 
returned smiling, looking at us approvingly. They immediately offered 
to help free the pole from the cords and wires we had secured it with, 
and lug it to the back of the garage that the Feders had already 
prepared as a mock sawmill. 

In the meantime, I replaced the sled in its original place, rehanging 
it on the hook in the ruinous tool-closet. Then stripping off the wanner 
layers, I changed into my working clothes and joined the rest of the 
’’gang” to prepare the ’’Christmas tree” for its ’’destiny;” to feed the 
lifesaving, one could say holy, flames. Preparation simply meant 
sawing and chopping up the pole for firewood. The most important 
part of the job was to quickly saw the pole into smaller pieces. The 
Elders called upon all men capable of working to help out in this 
endeavor. On this holy night, while on the streets outside the camp 
people went to the churches, in the camp the ’’slaves” begun to work 
feverishly. 

Using two band-saws we sawed the pole, raised on stones, into 
pieces that fit on the sawhorse. Then we sawed those into logs, the 
length of a regular firewood. Some of it was immediately split into 
firewood with our only ax. Meanwhile, some of the more enthusiastic 
men succeeded in unscrewing the rusted wire-terminals from the pole 
and buried them in the bottom of the snow-covered bomb-crater- 
turned-garbage-pit by the camp-wall. 

By the time Midnight Mass ended in the churches our fire was 
going, the flames of the ’’Chrismas tree” pleasantly warming the 
garage. A few women, ready to help, prepared hot tea and coffee not 
only for the crew, thirsty from hard work, but for everyone not able to 
sleep because of the noise and because their nerves were overwrought 
from the unexpected situation. During this pre-dawn ’’bender” the 
thankful campmates congratulated us, ”gang”-members, especially our 
two leaders, for the successful endeavor. 

My greatest recognitions were the kisses from my parents before I 
fell asleep. The kisses signified their forgiveness for the distress and 
upset they had to endure; they worried about losing me forever because 
of my participation in an escapade they suspected to be reckless. 

Christmas Day was a holiday; there was no early morning reveille. 
Those who got up at 7:00 in the morning had either been warned by 
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their employers at the end of the week to show up at 8:00 a.m. to clear 
the snow around the house if there was a lot of snow on the ground, or 
simply wanted to show goodwill toward their employer by providing 
this service. My parents fell into this second category, but they let me 
sleep. 

Woken later by the increasing noise in the garage, and after 
washing and getting dressed, I joined the gang. They were sitting on 
the Feders’ straw bed, drinking hot coffee. After a post-mortem of the 
successful ’’heist” we decided to finish splitting the blocks of wood on 
that very day; who knew, an unexpected end-of-the-year camp- 
inspection could occur any time! 

With the help of volunteers, working almost all day, taking turns 
with our only ax without cease, we succeeded in transforming the 
blocks into logs. Everyone in the camp noted with satisfaction that the 
’’liberated” firewood could be stretched through the first days of a 
maybe happier New Year. 

The “Jewish Christmas tree” delivered its blessings. In the first 
place, it provided the camp inmates suffering from the cold with a 
heated place and the opportunity to have warm food for almost two 
weeks. In addition, it significantly helped us to provide Mr. 
Wiesmeyer with the funds to be transferred to the Viennese SEK 
command for the camp’s January upkeep. This secured the local 
Orstbauerschaft’s vital decision not to loan us for the construction of 
the Alpine Fortification, which in turn significantly increased our 
chances for survival 
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7. New Year, New Hopes ... 


December 31, 1944, the last day of a mournful year, seemed to us 
inmates of the Hennersdorf Judenlager, a lucky Sunday. We felt that 
we had escaped certain death by not being taken to Burgenland for the 
construction of earthworks and tank-traps. This feeling was so strong 
that some of our more religious campmates loudly recited the many 
thousand years old blessing: ’’Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, King 
of the Universe, who has kept us in life, and has preserved us, and 
enabled us to reach this season.” 44 

We had a peaceful, quiet night. It did not snow so no one had to 
show up for snow removal on New Year’s morning.. Only for those 
assigned to work in the stables was this Monday a regular workday. 
For everybody else the day was a true holiday when finally we could 
do things for ourselves or for our families. We washed and mended our 
tattered clothes, thoroughly groomed ourselves, and gave a rare, 
thorough general cleaning to the garage. 

We talked while we worked. We talked about what worried us 
most. How would we support ourselves after January in case the 
Orstbauerschaft decided that we were able to do so without outside 
help? By evening the views of the pessimistic majority had won over 
that of the optimistic minority. In the end, the Committee, after a short 
meeting, decided that we would continue working for our employers as 
before. We would even offer them more workers, should they need 
more, since the reorganization freed up some of us. 

This aspect of the decision, the possibility that they would send 
me to different places to do different jobs, worried me. But I had no 
choice since the Teuffel family did not need additional workers for the 
winter, and the Committee had not yet received any reliable word 
about the possible public works that Mr. Teuffel had mentioned earlier. 

In the first month of the new year I worked as „temporary help.” I 
did hard physical work, usually snow removal, when a member of the 
Orstbauerschaft needed it. The positive side of this work was that from 
time to time, when it was really cold, I was allowed to warm up in a 
heated room. Sometimes, I was given wann soup, or coffee, and even 


44 Blessing for the New Year. 
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a slice of bread with something smeared on it. Even better, I could 
return to the camp after my work was finished; I did not have to go to 
work anywhere else that day. It was also interesting; I was able to get 
acquainted, though only superficially, with the human side of our 
employers, the way they outfitted and kept-up the support buildings. (I 
did not see the inside of their apartments since Jews were not allowed 
to enter there.) I got to know the prisoners-of-war of several different 
nationalities working for different employers; I heard their stories and 
learned their views. I was also able to better judge the character of 
some of my campmates (whom I met at the different employers) and 
their ability to cope with different situations. The adolescent forced 
into slavery acquired the ability to judge human nature and his life 
experience grew. 

Getting to know the French and Italian POWs was easy because 
during their time in captivity they learned to communicate with each 
other in heavily French-Italian-Hungarian accented broken German. 
Naturally, the main subject of our conversation was the military 
situation. Their faces reflected the day’s news; when they greeted me 
with an ear-to-ear smile, I knew that we were a step closer to freedom. 
When they simply waved, I knew that the Wennacht was not in retreat 
that day. 

Beginning the middle of January I got the smiling greetings more 
and more frequently; the German offensive on the western front (battle 
at Ardennes), initially feared to be victorious, was finally defeated. The 
western allies were at the Reich’s border, at the old Siegfried line. The 
POWs were whispering that at almost all the sections of the eastern 
front the Germans were in retreat, there were no more Gennans in 
Pest, and only the fascists, stuck in the Buda-castle, were fighting. 

This last piece of news aroused mixed feelings; on one hand 
everyone worried about the possibly sad fate of their relatives still 
living in Pest, on the other hand the loss of Pest had crucial 
significance for us. The vacillating Hennersdorf leadership, still hoping 
for victory, suddenly realized that Vienna might soon be under siege. 
For this eventuality the construction of a large public air-raid shelter, 
initiated by the local brickyard was crucial. Consequently, the 
leadership suddenly voted for the construction. The camp Committee 
was officially informed by Wiesmeyer about the decision only after the 
Orstbauerschaft joined the effort and contributed financially. 
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During the last days of January, parallel to the significant outside 
events, the difficulties in our self-supporting camp were felt more and 
more. Our employers accepted their Jewish workers’ “volunteer” 
work, but it did not seem to occur to them that the vegetables and fruits 
previously freely, or at least easily obtainable, were not available after 
the autumn harvest. Scurvy caused by the lack of C-vitamin in our diet, 
and phlegmon 45 appeared in the camp. I sported two or three painful 
abscesses on both of my lower legs, fortunately above the top of my 
wooden clogs. The old veterans of WWI knew that these sores and 
abscesses should not be taken seriously; they were caused only by a 
lack of vitamins. “It will pass if you can get hold of some root veggies, 
kohlrabi, or tomato to eat,” was the often heard advice. The problem 
was that our chances to easily get hold of any fresh vegetables 
disappeared with the arrival of the snow. Other methods like 
“liberating,” or buying on the black market, were life threatening. The 
only thing I could do was to treat my wounds with iodine and bind 
them up with tatty handkerchiefs. (They healed completely only at 
home in Kunhegyes, long after our liberation). 

In spite of the unpleasantness of having to tend to my wounds, 
January, for me, passed quietly -considering the circumstances. I felt at 
ease because we all could stay together in our “lair,” as some referred 
to the garage and because there were hardly any air raids during the 
gray winter days. 

I could not bear air raids. Way back in the autumn we had 
experienced an American carpet-bombing. At the time my parents and 
I were working on one of the farms our employer owned, at the 
periphery of Vosendorf, the town bordering Hennersdorf. The last two 
large-caliber bombs of that carpet-bombing exploded less than 100 
meters from the farm wagon under which we lay on our stomachs. The 
explosion gouged a 4-5 meter deep crater and turned the wagon on its 
side. From that time on as soon as the air-raid sirens sounded diarrhea 
overcame me. According to my parents, as they later told me, I went 
into a trance from the sound of the approaching explosions, all the 
while sobbing and screaming: “Mom, Dad, don’t let me die, don’t let 
me die!” I must have suffered a nervous breakdown caused by the fear, 


45 A spreading diffuse inflammation with the formation of pus in the 
connecting tissue under the skin. _ 
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since I have no recollection of my behavior. However, even to this day, 
I have a strange feeling when a siren sounds unexpectedly. 

It was the last Sunday of January that the camp learned that the 
Orstbauerschaft would not only contribute to the construction of the 
town’s large bomb-shelter, but would also cover the expenses 
necessary for the camp’s operation, the monies to SEK and money for 
provisions. I was told that starting the 1st of February I would work in 
a new capacity together with a number of capable men; we would be 
working on the town-shelter construction. The rest of the people from 
the camp would return to their previous employers, or would replace 
those sent to work on the construction (provided the employer would 
agree to employ women). 

So, on the 1st of February, 1945, the agricultural apprentice turned 
unskilled worker, essentially a day laborer, became a clay pit miner 
apprentice. 
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8. Public Bomb-Shelter In The Clay-Mine 


8.1 The front is getting closer; the construction gets first 

priority. 

Two days before we started to work on the construction, a 
foreman from the brickworks took the designated construction crew to 
one of the surface clay pits situated not far beyond the town limits. If I 
remember correctly, the crew consisted of six men, Feder Donci and 
myself, the two adolescents, among them. The construction of the air 
raid shelter (originally envisioned only for employees and their 
families) at this strategically well-chosen location was already in full 
swing. 

The pit lay at the edge of a hilly area. From the town it was rather 
difficult to access on foot, especially when snow covered everything. 
When someone from the group expressed amazement at the strange 
beauty of the scenery, our guide noted with a friendly smile that the 
brickworks had been operating for more than a century on this location 46 
, and those now snow-covered grassy mounds, were basically the 
unusable remnants of clay piled up by hand by the workers. The small 
frozen lakes at the bottom of the hills were the results of either high 
levels of underground water, or rainwater collected in earlier stripped 
pits that had not been filled in properly. At the sharp turns of the 
slippery footpath he warned us again and again about the danger of 
going to work alone at night in bad weather. Only later did we 
understood the reason for this warning. 

After bypassing one of the mounds, a rectangular open pit with its 
longer axis in the NE direction suddenly unfolded in front of us. 
Arriving to the upper right corner of the rectangle, we could, like from 
a mountaintop, look over the whole ’’geography” of the mine, and were 
able to estimate its size. According to the veterans in our group, its 
length well exceeded 1 km with a width at least half of that. It looked 
like a huge empty swimming pool with slanted sides to prevent the 


46 The geography and present state of Hennersdorf, the brickworks, and 
the pits are shown, based on air-photos by Google-Earth, in the 
“Hennersdorf from above” section of the Appendix. _ 
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walls from collapsing and two wide steps on each of its southern and 
eastern sides leading down to the bottom of the damaged, snow and 
ice covered ’’pool.” We estimated the width of the ’’steps” to be around 
10 m, and their height somewhat more. The total depth of the ’’pool” 
seemed to be over 40 m. 

From above, where we stood, our guide pointed out the 
construction’s location and present condition. The construction 
started at the lower right-hand corner of the 
’’pool”. 

surfac 



Bottom of the pit 


We saw the three, already constructed entrances to the shelter. The 
bottom part of the entrances was about 3 m above the snow that 
covered the ’’pool.” ’’Why are those so much above the bottom of the 
pit?” -we asked. ”To prevent the underground water and the 
accumulated melted snow and rain from emptying into the shelter,” he 
explained. Pointing to the barely noticeable rails at the bottom of the 
entrances, he added, ’’Also, to ease dumping the clay extracted during 
the construction from the mining carts to the bottom of the pit.” Then 
he continued with a smile, 
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’’This will be one of your main tasks.” 

”How large will this shelter be?” someone asked. 

’’You can see it from the distance between the doors at each end. 
These two entrances will lead, via two mine-shafts, to the two ends of 
a 150 m long tunnel (bunker) that will be the bomb-safe shelter. The 
third entrance, the one in the middle, leads to the middle of the tunnel 
through a third adjoining shaft. By the way, this shaft is the official 
emergency exit. The bunker is far enough from the entrance and will 
be completely buried under about 40 m of clay and soil. This thick 
cover layer ensures that the shelter will be bomb-resistent since it is 
well known that clay is very effective against exploding bombs.” 
(Coming after experiencing British and American air-raids on the 
open fields, this last statement was very reassuring). 

After having a bird’s eye view of the complex, our guide showed 
the paths leading quickly and safely, even in bad weather, to the 
construction site at the bottom of the pit. We immediately tried out the 
easiest of the paths. 

Arriving at the entrance closer to the right hand corner of the pit, 
the guide, who up until that point had behaved humanely, suddenly 
stepped ahead of us like a military commander, and addressed us not in 
a friendly manner anymore, but in a tough, imperious voice. He told us 
that the construction was essentially an urgent military task. Because 
of the urgency, the work would go on non-stop; the work crew of 
about 40 men (including the 6 of us from the camp) would work in 
three 8-hour shifts starting at 6:00 a.m., 2:00 p.m. and 10:00 p.m. At 
this point we understood why he had warned us about the dangers of 
coming and going at night. Everyone was expected to show up on time 
at this entrance for the start of his shift. Non-attendance and the reason 
for it had to be previously reported. Everyone would get a special 
document allowing coming and going to and from work at nighttime. 
The shift assignment would change only once a week. Meal break, at 
the middle of the shift, should not exceed half an hour. Everyone 
should bring his own food and drinking water, and should try to take 
care of his bodily needs before or after his shift. To urinate one should 
go outside the construction area. There would be very little first-aid 
even for serious accidents. 
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After listening to these instructions and statements, we all received 
our first week’s shift schedule. Maybe because I was the youngest, I 
alone was assigned to the 6:00 a.m. shift. I didn’t much like the idea of 
being the only one from the camp in a shift, but there was no point in 
asking for a change; I bravely decided ’’what will be, will be.” 

On the 1st of February, my first working day, in spite of the fact 
that I had to show up for work only at 6:00 a.m., I was so frightened 
and nervous that at 4:00 in the morning, when it was still dark outside, 
I had already put on my ’’miner’s outfit” and sat idly on my straw bed. 
I was afraid of not being able to do my job adequately and that 
consequently the Committee would send someone else to replace me. 
A little before 4:30 my parents were awakened by my moving around. 
They were astonished to see their son, usually a sleepyhead, perching 
at the end of his bed, dressed and seemingly all worked up. They 
didn’t have direct, personal knowledge of the work requirements; they 
didn’t realize how seriously I was affected by those demands. My 
mother begged me, to no avail, to drink my morning black coffee and 
eat a slice of bread before leaving for work. I left with an empty 
stomach a little before 5:00 a.m. to make sure that in spite of the 
treacherous road conditions and the darkness of the early hour I would 
show up at my new workplace in time. 

It wasn’t a picnic to hurry in clogs, slipping unsteadily on the icy 
road, carrying my lunch (cold, boiled potato and bread with 
marmalade) and two bottles of drinking water in my backpack. It 
didn’t help my mood that I had to show-up in my yellow star decorated 
wom-out coat among perfect strangers, and might have to work with 
men, possibly full of hate, perfonning tasks I knew nothing about. 

The estimated half an hour for the walk from the camp to the 
construction site turned out to be three-quarters of an hour. When I got 
to the site some of the morning shift workers were already there, 
waiting and chatting in front of the entrances. They were surprised by 
the appearance of a new young “colleague” sporting a yellow star, 
since they had not seen Jews in the last few years at their workplaces. 
Two beefy young men were already waiting for me in front of my 
entrance. The taller, a brawny man looking like a prizefighter, glanced 
at my golden yellow decoration with a faint smile, and greeted me with 
a hand-shake. The other was a big man who looked like a strong 
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peasant. From time to time he cast a glance full with aversion at my 
star and without any salutation or greeting promptly started to instruct 
us (speaking Gennan with a typical Ukrainian accent) in an 
authoritative tone: 

“The previous shift is almost over; the people will go home. We 
are going to continue their work, the lengthening of the shafts.” He 
pointed at the prizefighter. “ He and I will excavate the clay; you will 
shovel it into mining carts, then push the cart here, dump it, and return 
for a new load. Usually it takes two shifts to extend the shaft by two 
meters. The third shift installs the wood beams supporting the new 
section of the shaft, boards the walls, extends the ventilation pipes, as 
well as the electrical lines and the rails (for the mining carts). This 
way the length of our shaft increases by two meters each day.” 

By the time he finished describing our task, which later proved to 
be hard, even though it sounded simple, the night shift had come out of 
the mine and started home. We, in turn, entered the shaft to continue 
the work where it had been left off. (Since I don’t remember their 
names, in the rest of the story I will refer to the brawny man as Yugo - 
he was a Yugoslav POW, and to the other as Ukran). 

The two clay-diggers, talking with each other in some Slavic 
language, went ahead. Following them, I looked at the already 
constructed parts of the shelter; the fortified walls of the entrance, and 
the supporting wood structure of the existing part of the shaft. I saw an 
existing mine-shaft, or one under construction, for the first time in my 
life. I noticed a network of trapezoid supporting beams, ceiling and 
walls covered with thick boards, electrical lines along the walls, and a 
rail running along the bottom of the shaft. 

At the time, the length of the shaft was about 15 m. Getting there, 
I was surprised to see how neatly the previous shift had left the place 
for us; the mining tools were lined up against the wall, the mining carts 
were carefully emptied, and the floor was clean of all scraps of clay. 
No doubt, I thought, the famous German orderliness is working even 
here. Also, it became clear that the Ukran was in fact the foreman 
(Arbeitsfuhrer); he gave instructions to the Yugo where to start mining 
with the pickaxe, pointed out where he would be working, and 
specified where I would have to smash up the larger clay pieces with a 
shovel and load them into the mining cart. He explained in great detail 
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how to handle the mining carts. More or less, I understood it. He 
promised to be present when the cart was emptied for the first time. 
After the Ukran delivered his instructions, the three of us stripped 
down to our shirts and set to work. 

I watched with appreciation their mining technique. On their part, 
I think they were surprised by my fast and practiced loading method 
(acquired by loading sugar beet into wagons). They had not expected it 
from a Jewish youngster. The one cubic-meter capacity mining car was 
filled in an hour. True to his word, the Ukran showed me how to empty 
it. It was not difficult; I emptied four of them before the 10 o’clock 
meal break. 

The half-hour long break took place in a better mood than the start 
of the work in the morning. It turned out that the Ukran was not a 
POW, but a guest worker, who came to the “extended” Germany 
voluntarily. The Yugo, on the other hand, was a Serbian POW like the 
one working for the Teuffel’s. 

Tired as I was, using all my willpower I was able to perfonn as 
well in the second half of my first workday as I did before the lunch 
break. Thus, our newly formed team fulfilled the expected shift work. 
Even though it meant only 1 m advance, it required the mining and 
removing of 4 cubic meters clay by hand from a shaft of 2x2 square 
meters cross-section. The contentment radiating from the Yugo’s eyes 
had a reassuring effect on me. Much relieved, I started back toward the 
camp. At the entrance the four grown-ups from the camp were waiting 
nervously for the start of their shift, just like I had in the morning. I 
reassuringly waved to them, and they waved back with somewhat 
relieved smiles. 

I dragged myself tiredly back to the camp on the invariably icy 
road; it was 3 o’clock by the time I arrived. But inside I felt completely 
different from the way I’d felt in the morning. The nervousness and 
trepidation were gone. I felt a sense of victory. Finally, I was able to 
eat and consumed the lunch my parents had left for me. 

I was swamped with questions from the relatives of the four men 
on the afternoon shift. They wanted to know what kind of work the 
men would do. I reassured them, “They will survive. They will 
probably help with the construction of the inside of the shelter.” In the 
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meantime, Uncle Feder and his son, Donci, arrived. Donci was also 
jumpy, not knowing what his work would be. 

I reassured him that his job, just like mine, would be technical 
assistance in the digging. I felt that unskilled workers were most 
wanted there, and the time he had to report for work, 10 o’clock at 
night, also pointed to this conclusion. “The work is hard, but tolerable. 
It is important to be able to work together with the diggers, especially 
with your Arbeitsfuhrer,” was my advice. Somewhat relaxed he 
repeatedly said, ’’Well, we will see.” My parents, returning ’’home” 
from work, were happy to see me in a better mood than at day-break. I 
set their mind at ease telling them that I would be able to keep up with 
the work and collaborate with my co-workers. 

After washing and dinner, at around 9:00 p.m. when Donci left for 
his first “deployment,” I was already in bed. By the time the four men 
returned from work (around 11:00 pm) I was fast asleep. 

I learned from my parents at pre-dawn the next day that the four 
men had been assigned for unskilled work as mine carpenters, mine 
mechanics, and transporters of timber, exactly as the foreman of the 
brickworks indicated at our first encounter. I met Donci at dawn when 
I reported to work, tiredly dragging his feet toward ’’home” to sleep. 
He too, shoveled the clay and pushed and emptied the mining car. ” It 
is not easy, but I can do it,” he shouted. 

The daily routine remained the same until the shelter was finished. 
However, the speed of the construction increased after February 20th 
due to military events; the Soviet anny’s push into Hungary and the 
resuming of the bombing by the Western Allies. The town’s leadership 
realized that after the Soviet army captured Buda castle on February 
13, Vienna became the Soviet’s most important target. More and more 
frequent daytime US air raids increasingly hindered the workers’ 
ability to report for work. Consequently, the town-councilors declared 
Sundays to be workdays from then on. This meant that those of us 
assigned to the shelter detail had to work 24/7; no more respite from 
work until the end of the construction that practically coincided with 
its first use. Nobody had a day off, except me. But why? 

The reason: while pushing the mining car I suffered a not overly 
serious, but rather painful, accident. 
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8.2 Accident in the clay-pit 

In the last days of February we were already working on the main 
tunnel, the bunker itself. All three of the more than 32 m long 
entrance shafts were ready. The covering layer of clay and soil above 
the main tunnel was thick enough to make the tunnel bomb-safe. 
Working in the tunnel was a cure for my nerves; the air-raids over 
Vienna and its environs usually started between 9:00 and 11:00 a.m., 
but the sirens could hardly be heard at such a depth, even the roar of 
the anti-aircraft guns and the whine of the airplane motors penetrated 
only when the attacks happened close by. 

Pushing the mining cart with the excavated clay from the main 
tunnel to the dumping ground in front of the entrance took longer and 
longer. As the time increased, the output of the mining crew 
decreased; the end of the construction seemed farther and farther 
away. Our foreman (the Ukran) wanted to see how much the pace of 
the work should be increased in order to preserve our previous 
throughput of 1 m advance per shift. He wanted to try this out 
Monday morning after the first working Sunday. For some reason he 
did not show up for the start of the work that day, but the Yugo and I, 
in an attempt to follow through the plan, set to work hard. 

The Yugo excavated the clay at an unusually fast pace. I smashed 
the large pieces with my shovel and loaded them into the cart faster 
than ever before. The cart was positioned at about 1.5 m back from 
the stop-block at the end of the rails which was repositioned as the 
excavation moved ahead. I had to carry every shovelful of clay a few 
steps back to the cart. The Yugo wanted to help with the shoveling, 
but he wanted to toss the clay in one movement instead of carrying 
the heavy clay-laden shovel to the cart. However, the cart was too far 
for this. Without a word he stepped behind the already half-full cart 
and pushed it closer to us. The cart derailed as its front wheels 
reached the last, short piece of rails, holding the stop-block. 

The derailment did not worry us. Applying considerable force, 
the Yugo pushed down on his end of the cart, such that my end was 
elevated over the rail, and at a slight angle with it. I bent down and 
grabbing the shields above the wheels, tried to line up the cart with 
the rails. But before I could accomplish the maneuver, for some 
reason his grab on the cart loosened, and the cart dropped down: its 
right wheel on the track and the left one on the ground. Reflexively I 
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wanted to break the fall; my hands and fingers seemed to stick to the 
steel shields I was grabbing. I heard a loud bang like a hammer stroke 
and I almost fainted from the horrific pain in my left hand. Holding 
both of my hands in front of me I fell backwards, away from the cart, 
onto my bottom. Blood was gushing from three fingers on my left 
hand (middle-, ring-, and little-finger), but thankfully, my fingers 
were not caught. I bawled from pain. I cried out for help -in 
Hungarian. Help came immediately from the Yugo; he pulled me far 
away from the derailed cart. He poured water from our water bottles 
over my injured hand; he tried to wash the blood and the clay off in 
order to see the extent of the damage. He was not overly alarmed 
when he saw that the nails were ripped off from the three fingers, but 
when he saw the protruding bone at the mangled end of my ring 
finger he looked truly frightened. 

In the meantime, the Ukran arrived. Taking in the scene, seeing 
the injured on the floor he immediately grasped the situation. After 
running back and forth and talking Ukrainian, under his breath, in an 
angry voice (probably cursing), he left. According to the Yugo he 
went to report what had happened. To staunch the bleeding we 
implemented a compress from the tattered white handkerchief I kept 
for bandaging the sores on my feet, and from the Yugo’s extra one. 
By the time the compress was in place, I had regained control of 
myself; with great self-discipline, I was able to tolerate the pain. 

The Ukran came back. He said he had reported the accident and I 
was given permission go “home.” “I would accompany you if 
necessary, but it is be better if you go alone. I will be pleased to see 
you after you have recovered,” he said. 

It took all my self-discipline to plod back to the camp, but after 
about an hour I tottered through the gate. It was around 9 am. Two 
elderly women on kitchen duty immediately turned their attention to 
me. They were horrified by the look of my hand. They dressed my 
fingers with gauze and kept repeating, “You have to see a doctor with 
this hand.” 

Uncle Feder, who had just returned from his usual food-shopping 
trip, dropped everything and ran to the Weismeiyer house to report 
the accident and to get instructions on what to do. To his surprise, 
they were already informed about it. He was told to accompany me to 
the town’s chief medical officer for first aid. The doctor had to see me 
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before he could make a decision about my treatment; could he treat 
me locally, and if not, which hospital to send me to? 

Returning to the camp, Uncle Feder seemed worried. Basically, 
he was afraid of the doctor. According to camp gossip the doctor was 
one of Hennersdorf s infamous Nazis, one of the local NSDAP’s 
leaders, with serious merits in the de-Judification of Vienna and its 
environs. He was rewarded with the house and fully equipped surgery 
of one of Hennersdorf s deported Jewish doctors. My appointment 
was scheduled for 11:00 a.m., though in case of an air-raid, half an 
hour after the all-clear signal. With the help of Uncle Feder I changed 
out of my miner’s outfit and into my ’’best” shirt and pants. The two 
women quickly fixed the yellow stars on my jacket and coat to 
comply with regulations. ’’Gyuri, you have to change because I don’t 
want them in the doctor’s office to justly say, ’’Here are the stinky 
Jews.” And I wouldn’t want the Nazi doctor to mistreat you because 
your yellow stars do not comply with regulations,” Uncle Feder said 
with his customary humor. 

After he also tidied himself up, the women tied a scarf around my 
neck as a sling to hold my left hand. There was no air-raid, and we 
left on foot in our star decorated coats. We arrived at the doctor’s 
office a few minutes to spare. No Jew had stepped over its threshold 
since the original owner was taken away (possibly sometime in 1940). 
Thinking about the deteriorating military situation, we entered the 
office with strange feelings. It was like in the fairy tales: our steps 
broke the almost 5 year old spell. 

We entered a spacious, poorly heated vestibule, took off our coats 
and hung them on the coat rack standing in one of the corners. A 
white door opened, and a well-dressed, middle-aged secretary 
appeared before us, “Are you Hungarian Jews working in our town?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, yes,” we answered. 

Seeing that I had my ann in a sling, she addressed me, “I would 
like to see your documents because we have to send the name and id- 
number of the patient to the Viennese SEK command.” (This was the 
second, and last, time that someone asked for the document issued in 
Strasshof, and containing my name and “slave” number. As we later 
learned, the “slave” numbers were tattooed on the anns of the 
deportees in Auschwitz.) 
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After entering the data in a register, she took us to the surgery, 
furnished with old fashioned elegance; full of book-cases and Persian 
rugs. A massive writing table covered with neatly piled papers 
dominated the room. Behind it, in a big comfortable office chair, sat 
the fifty-ish, portly, grizzled doctor in white smock, wearing a tie, and 
looking like a high-ranking anny officer. Hitler in unifonn looked at 
us from a gold-framed picture hanging over the doctor’s head. 
Instinctively we stood at attention; we felt that both the Fuhrer and the 
doctor were wondering, ”How did these live Jews get here? And what 
are they doing here?” 

Realizing how young I was, he asked me, without further ado (no 
greeting), “Do you speak German?” 

Without thinking, I replied, ”No.” 

He then turned to Uncle Feder and instructed (not asked) him, 
’’Tell me concisely what happened with this youngster.” 

Uncle Feder repeated the story I had told him. 

The doctor stood up, ”1 am going to the operating room, and will 
check the wounds. Then I will tell you what can I do. You are to come 
in with the injured.” 

We followed him to the operating room, full of medical 
instruments. While he washed his hands, Uncle Feder took off the 
bloody dressing from my hand and threw it into a medical waste bin. 
The doctor, as he moved around in his surgery, improved greatly by 
the minute. His Nazi demeanor changed to the behaviour of a skilled 
anny-doctor. He cleaned my gory hand with a wad of cotton soaked 
in alcohol and after carefully examining it told me, ’’You don’t have 
to go to the hospital; I am taking care of it now.” 

He immediately proceeded with local anesthesia, injecting the 
drug into the bottom part of my three fingers, and testing its effect 
with a pinprick. With four stitches he skillfully closed the pieces of 
tissue and skin that had come loose from the last phalange of my ring 
finger. There was not enough skin to cover the tip of the bone; he put 
some sort of ointment on it, but basically, it was left uncovered. He 
reassured me that it would heal with time. He carefully examined 
where the nails were ripped off, and declared that the nail-beds are not 
damaged, and my nails would grow out again. To finish, he smeared 
some disinfectant on my fingers and bandaged them. He gave me 
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painkiller, enough for a couple of days, and told me to keep my hand 
in a sling for a while. 

He also told us to come back together in a week for my treatment. 
Looking at Uncle Feder, it was evident that he was a war-invalid; the 
doctor asked him when and where was he injured. When he heard the 
year: 1917, and the place: the Italian front, he promptly realized that 
they had served in the same army, and he immediately regarded Uncle 
Feder as a ’’exempted 47 Jew.” In the meantime, his secretary gave me 
a paper certifying that I could not do any work until my next visit the 
following week. We put on our ’’decorated” coats, and left the 
doctor’s office. Recovered from the nightmare of meeting the 
infamous chief medical officer, our nervousness gone, we got back to 
the camp around 2:00 p.m. 

I couldn’t thank Uncle Feder enough for accompanying me. In 
the camp I ate a few pieces of cold, boiled potatoes, and deadly tired 
from all that had happened to me, I lay down to sleep. I was still 
sleeping when my parents returned from work; they first heard about 
what had happened to their son from others. 

I saw the doctor two more times. My wounds healed slowly, but 
surely. In a way, my accident was helpful; for three weeks I was 
exempt from the accelerated work in the mine. I had a feeling that I 
owed my ’’vacation” not only to my accident, but also to the sympathy 
the Austrian Nazi anny doctor who felt for someone (even a Jew) 
who had served in the same Austo-Hungarian army, as he had, and 
was injured while fighting. 

8.3 On sick-leave in the Camp 

The first days of my sick leave did not bring relief from the pain. 
According to a doctor from our camp who worked as an unskilled 
agricultural laborer, I did not get the right painkillers. Though I had 
received some white pills, their effect wore off within two to three 
hours. To complement those pills, Walter Silzer brought some aspirin 
from his home in Vienna to make sure that I had a good night’s rest 
despite the ache of my wounds. What helped considerably was that - 
not having to go to work in the morning- I could make up for the 
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sleepless nights. Most of the time I slept through the morning bustle 
of the camp, and even through my parents’ early leave for work. 

After a few days I was almost my old self; I learned to live with 
the (decreasing) pain. I got up with my parents in the morning, and 
helped them to put our straw beds in order lest we be punished if a 
Gestapo inspection found fault with the orderliness of our “sleeping 
quarter.” After a week, I was able to hold a potato between my intact 
left thumb and index finger and peel it, thus helping the old ladies on 
kitchen duty. I was happy to be useful again. Still later, using my 
good right hand, I helped Uncle Feder to carry the lighter bags home 
from shopping. This afforded me the opportunity to step outside the 
camp. 

With the yellow star on my coat covered by my left hand, raised 
in a sling, I was able to buy a newspaper now and then. It was from 
these papers that I learned about events taking place in the Gennan 
Empire. I invariably started the paper by reading the military reports. 
Even now, 67 years later, I recall that the reports always started with 
the following sentence: ’’The High Command of the Anned Forces 
reports on ... ,” followed by a take on the day’s military maneuvers 
making it sound successful. For example, in an early March issue of 
the paper I read, “The attack by the 9-th U.S. regiment was 
successfully repulsed on the western front. The attackers suffered 
great losses. During the fight, for tactical purposes, we temporarily 
withdrew from Koln, but the Armed Forces shows a firm resistance at 
Bonn.” Next morning the military report said: ’’After fierce fightings, 
Bonn fell in the hands of the enemy.” At night, when my camp mates 
returned, many of them asked me if I had read anything essential that 
day. To their delight, almost every day, I could pass on some bits of 
good news gleaned from the day’s official news bulletins. My parents 
were not as optimistic as I was. As a consequence of their negative 
experiences during the past years, they believed the official Gennan 
reports rather than my interpretation. They couldn’t believe that the 
moment of liberation was getting closer by the day. 

While I was on sick leave the management of the camp sent three 
men alternately to replace me. Bandi Katona was among them. I 
gladly gave them infonnation on how to do their work to the 
Ukran’s and the Yugo’s satisfaction. After learning the ropes, their 
work was up to par. It felt good that, from time-to-time, my boss and 
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my co-worker inquired of my replacements how my injured hand was 
healing. Strangely, their interest made me feel that it would not be 
bad to work with them again, deep in the bunker, in total safety. 

Being on sick leave provided me with the most important thing: 
the possibility to recover my health. But in the camp, without an air¬ 
raid shelter, I couldn’t get used mentally to the wail of the sirens 
announcing an air-raid. They sounded ever more frequently, almost 
every morning, after the end February. I could not get used mentally 
to the drone of the bombers coming in more and more waves, to the 
terrifying sound of carpet-bombing, to the shaking of the ground, to 
the frightening rumble of the strong air defense of Vienna. I did not 
expect any intentional carpet-bombing against Hennersdorf because 
there was no military target there, and because the traces of a previous 
bombardment of the brickworks, on May of 1944, must have been 
clearly visible from the air. However, whenever the strong and 
sometimes very effective air defense hit one of the many bombers, the 
pilot of the slightly or heavily damaged plane released all the bombs it 
carried, not caring if they fell on civilians or on a military target. Such 
“accidental” mini carpet-bombings occurred with some frequency. 
Only a bomb-safe shelter provided protection against them. There was 
no such place for the people in the camp. Whoever was caught there 
by an air-raid could only trust his fortune. Those working around a 
farmer’s home were, in general, allowed to stay in the shelter of that 
home. Only some of the most rabid Nazis banned their Jewish slave 
laborers from their shelter, but even those softened considerably by 
March of 1945. 

When, after two weeks, the doctor took out the stitches, he gave 
me one more week before I had to start work again. During the weeks 
I spent in the camp I and everybody else observed the unfolding of the 
collapse of the Third Reich within German borders. Thus we were 
prepared, in body and soul, for the contingencies and events of the 
Last Days. 

Early morning on March 13,1 diligently participated in the potato 
peeling brigade’s work, holding the potato in my already stitch-less 
hand. A young girl who had previously ventured out from the camp 
ran back terrified, and reported on the arrival of many policemen and 
auxiliary troops (Volkssturm troops) blocking the streets leading into 
Main street. The older camp inhabitants only poked their heads out of 
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the camp gate. I, wanting to see the reason for this unusual action, and 
taking advantage of the fact that the sling covered my yellow star, 
ventured out to the edge of the sidewalk. I didn’t have to wait long; I 
saw a military column approaching. When they got closer, I saw that 
they were not German soldiers but prisoners of war. Only the anned 
guards, marching along the two sides of the column, were Germans, 
wearing Volkssturm uniform. I suspected (but I was not sure of it) 
that the POWs were Russians, from their unusual, shirt-like, tattered 
uniforms, the likes I remembered seeing in news-reels, back at home, 
in the movies. That they were in pitiful condition supported my 
suspicion; it was widely known that the Germans singled out the 
Russian prisoners of war for the most brutal treatment. The ’’old 
ones,” stunned, watching the columns from inside the open gate, 
agreed with me. Three military columns went by; there were a lot of 
men in that transport. 

Some of the prisoners of war, in the center and rear ranks of the 
columns, staggered from exhaustion, other were supported by their 
neighbors, or were helped to carry their belongings. The lines 
occasionally broke up and mixed together. At times, strident Gennan 
commands were heard; I found the goading ’’Schnell, schnell” shouts 
familiar and easy to understand. 

At night, when the workers returned, the central subject of 
discussions was the passage of these pathetic men through the town. 
It turned out that our employers were also taken by surprise. The 
returning workers heard from the farmers that the Volksbund guards 
tried to get the herd of people through the town as soon as possible, 
before the start of the usual air raids. The guards knew that the 
columns could be seen from above, automatically making the town a 
target. They were also afraid that in the confusion of an air raid the 
prisoners might attempt to escape or to commit some crime. They 
believed it more prudent to make the men crouch in a ditch outside 
the town during the air raid. The news sounded alarming in case our 
camp would be evacuated and we would have to go on foot. 

In the following days the scene was repeated; columns of 
Yugoslav, Italian, and French POWs passed through the town. We 
heard through the grapevine that they worked on the Sopron- 
Koszeg section of the Niederdonau Defensive Line of the Third 
Reich, and that they were herded towards the Danube to be 
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transported by ships to the west. (Note: based on international treaties, 
POWs could not have been used for military construction. Therefore, 
they were the first ones to be withdrawn when the front, from the 
direction of the lake Balaton, was approaching. Interestingly, there 
were no British POWs among them.) 

Based on what we saw, the news we heard, and our life 
experiences (including military experience for some), the camp 
decided that a) from now on, whenever a column passed through the 
town, the camp-gates should be locked, b) the non-working elderly 
and the children should not be seen on the streets, c) whenever an 
employer assigned work on the street, for example cleaning the street 
in front of his property, we should do it without the star on our 
clothes. 

The consequences could be tragic were we observed on the street, 
or was the existence of our Jewish camp found out, not by local 
military or armed forces, but by the Totenkopfverbande 48 SS, or by 
the armed members of the Hitler Jugend and the Nazi Party, or 
Gestapo, or Volssturm personnel, guarding the columns. 

Next morning, after three weeks of sick-leave, and after 
observing events on the street that signaled the end of the Reich, I 
gladly returned to work at my accustomed, uneventful, but bomb-safe 
workplace, the shelter construction site. I clad my healing fingers in a 
leather case my mother patched together from an old, tattered glove. I 
was pleased that both the Ukran foreman and the Yugo greeted me 
with open arms. I tried carefully whether I could hold my old shovel. 
It turned out that -though painful- I could use it; the pain was 
bearable. 

Before our shift my co-workers briefly informed me of local 
developments. Thus started the last phase of my work in the mine. 


8.4 The shelter got finished just in time 

The Ukran told me that our group could not keep up the previous 
1 m per shift advance in spite of all their efforts because the distance 

48 Death’s-Head units, responsible for administering the Nazi 
concentration camps for the Third Reich, with reputation for ferocity and 
fanaticism. 
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between the excavation and dumping site was just too long (that, I 
already knew from my temporary replacements). The left section of 
the main tunnel (left of the middle entrance), the workplace of groups 
from the Brickworks and the town, was almost ready. According to 
the Ukran, finishing the right section, the one assigned to the 
Orstbauerschaft, required an additional good ten days of hard work. 

Realizing the situation, we improved our method of working. We 
worked a bit faster, brought the mining cart a bit closer to the 
excavation, and the Yugo diligently helped me loading the cart. With 
all these changes, we became quite effective. The Ukran showed me 
how the cart could be quickly pushed on the, by now carefully joined, 
rails. He even demonstrated that after a strong push the cart picked up 
enough speed that one could jump on it and ride. There was no more 
danger of derailment, and everything went smoothly. The only 
remaining problem slowing us down was the increased time between 
loadings of the cart. This was unavoidable, though, because not only 
the excavation site but also the dumping ground got further and 
further away from the entrance (due to the amount of clay already 
dumped). I became an expert in returning the empty carts; with a little 
effort it travelled like an “express train,” and I could ride it for long 
stretches. This side of the work seemed to me like a slightly 
dangerous teenage game. However, if my parents had seen this they 
would not have been happy at all. 

I would rather work in the mine than “rest” in the camp, I said 
every day. There, I did not care about the wailing of the sirens and the 
roar of the anti-aircraft guns. When bombing units were buzzing 
above us, I looked up to the March sky and simply waited for them to 
pass before I ventured outside to dump the clay. When they 
disappeared, I quickly emptied the cart, and immediately rode it back 
to the excavation. Every time I did not return in time, they knew what 
the problem was; shrapnel from the anti-aircraft shells was falling. 
Returning from work to the camp, my only question was, “Were there 
any retreating groups today?” Usually, the answer was affirmative. 
“Who were they today?” Was my second question. “A convoy of 
Swabian refugees without guards.” After a few days the answer to my 
second question was: “We don’t know; we didn’t even take a look.” 

One night, toward the end of the week, we listened with great 
interest to a campmate’s story, “One of the French prisoners happily 
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told me that London (in its French-language broadcast) reported that 
the Russian attack that began between the Lake Balaton and the 
Drava 49 on March 19, is successfully progressing towards 
Burgenland. The German and Hungarian troops are retreating in the 
direction of the Gennan Defensive Line.” 

Some skeptic in the camp quickly reacted with, “You cannot take 
this seriously! The Russians will never be able to break through the 
Defensive Line. The Gennans will defend it at all cost since the area 
behind it is already German.” This seemed to end the discussion over 
the news (though, as it later became clear, the news signified a turning 
point for us). 

Next day, the Ukran behaved somewhat strangely, and hastened 
the job even better than before. I saw him and the Yugo vividly 
discussing something (though I did not understand what since they 
were using their usual Slavic language). They seemed rather excited. 
I thought that they had heard some news the Ukran seemingly did not 
like. From then on, with the Ukran leading by example, we pushed 
ourselves even more. Our effort was worthwhile, because at the 
middle of the week we broke through the last dividing layer of clay 
between the two sides of the main tunnel. A 160-meter long bunker, 
primarily for the use of Hennersdorf s population under frontline 
conditions (artillery fire and bombing) was finely created. 

There was a short celebration of the occasion. The designers and 
foremen of the Brickworks shook hands with the Ukran only. The 
prisoners of war and the Jewish deportees were not considered 
human. I think the Yugo was psychologically quite affected by the 
lack of respect, and that might have contributed to his unusual 
behavior later, during our “liberation.” 

I saw the Ukran for the last time on the last day of March. On the 
morning of Sunday, April 1 st , only the Yugo and I showed up for 
work. The Yugo said that the Ukran quit and decided to move to the 
mid-western part of Germany and work there until the end of the war. 
(I know now that the Vlasovist, voluntary Ukran guest workers -if 
they fell into the hands of the Soviets- were executed during or after 
the war.) 


49 A tributary of the river Danube originating in Italy and flowing east 
through Austria, Slovenia, Croatia, and southern Hungary. It runs south of 
the lake Balaton, the largest lake i n central Euro pe. 
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The excavating of the bunker was finished. The Yugo and I were 
“promoted” to mechanics, and assigned to work as such with a group 
of three other men. Such a group was needed, because the designers 
had lately realized that there was no provision for the bu nk er’s air- 
supply in case of an electrical blackout. Therefore, manual air pumps, 
the likes used in mines with adjoining air-pipes and air distribution 
heads, had to be installed at all three entrances of the shelter. This 
unscheduled work went on for days since the available workforce had 
suddenly decreased when due to the recent military events a large part 
of the Ukran guest workers disappeared. 
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9. Last Days Of Deportation. 


9.1 Historical background 
9.2 Interesting events. 

During the first few days of April, whenever I arrived back at the 
camp from work, my first question was, “Did anything interesting 
happen today?” By “interesting” I meant the marching columns, 
usually passing through the town in the early morning hours, and the 
almost regularly appearing American bombers. After a few days the 
answers became strange: “Yes, we saw some columns, but no 
bombers.” To my further enquiry about who they were, I received 
surprising new answers, “All kinds of folks, but mainly POWs with 
armed guards. Lines of farm wagons, some of them loaded with 
belongings, others with hay. They also carried old people, women, 
and children. They seemed refugees, but we don’t know where they 
were coming from. They may have been Hungarians. Not daring to 
step out to the street, we only peeped through the slits of the gate.” 

Every night campmates working for the fanners (not in the mine) 
returned to tell us the latest news heard earlier that day. From these 
stories we understood a little better the chaotic situation. With 
understanding came the realization of the danger of precarious 
situation. Seeing the recent events, the camp’s sceptic, who even a 
few days earlier doubted that the Russians would be able to enter 
Gennan soil, realized that he was wrong. He heard from a french 
POW that in order to avoid confusion among the Allied forces the 
American bombers, coming from southern Italy, would not, in the 
future, attack the rear-zone of the eastern front. This was already a 
task for the Soviet airforce. Indeed, after March 29, the American 
bombers did not attack anymore the territories east of Vienna. The air 
raids by the Russian air force were of short duration; we heard and 
saw only a few planes, and there were no large-scale bombings. We 
often observed German planes flying above. We knew they were 
Gennan from the absence of the wailing of the sirens; only the roar of 
the motors above was heard. 
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The control visit by the Gestapo in either of the two Jewish 
camps in Hennersdorf did not take place, as usual, in the first days of 
April. The unofficial news from the other camp, which was operating 
under the direction of Dr. Allbauer, was that he, one of the leaders of 
the town and the Orstbauerschaft, and big party member to boost, kept 
his car and two trucks (used on his fann) packed, ready to flee. (We 
had no idea, but he probably knew, that the Soviet anny had already 
taken Wiener Neustadt 50 on April 2nd.) The commander of our camp, 
Wiesmeiyer, sent his very pregnant wife to stay with her parents 
somewhere in Central-Austria. He followed his wife two days later, 
charging his assistant with the management of the farm and the camp. 

Similar preparations took place at other farms. My parents 
received first-hand news from the POWs working for Herr Teuffel 
that the nearby French and Yugoslav POW camp was on stand-by to 
be quickly evacuated if needed. This information was supported by 
other campmates working for different employers. 

Based on this news, people in the camp drew the conclusion that 
during the next days the evacuation of our camp might occur at any 
time, and in the span of a few hours. They were also afraid that the 
elderly and the children, unsuited for long marches, would be dealt 
with during evacuation. Even if we avoided evacuation before the 
front arrived to Hennersdorf, the fanatic Gennan units, fighting in our 
area, could “discover” the Jewish camp and kill us all. 

Consequently the Committee decided it was necessary to come to 
some kind of agreement, and quickly, with our employers (those not 
running away from the Soviet troops) about allowing their workers 
and their workers’ families to hide for a few days somewhere on the 
farm before the front arrived or in case a camp’s evacuation order 
would be issued. In return, we should offer to intercede in their 
interest, if necessary, with the occupiers. 

The Committee decided that we should immediately stop wearing 
the yellow stars. If anybody asked how we had gotten to this town, the 
answer should be, “I am a refugee from Transylvania. I understand 
and speak a little German.” If he further inquired, “Where do you 
live?” the answer should be, “With a charitable fanner.” Any further 
conversation should be avoided with, “I don’t understand.” 


50 Small town about 60 km south of Vienna. Hungarian name is 
Becsujhely. _ 
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The Camp gate should be kept closed. 

Food reserves, enough for a few days, should be procured while 
it was possible to do so. The kitchen should prepare food packages 
from the extra food for everyone in the camp. Those who planned to 
hide should store (possibly ahead of time) their packages in the hiding 
place, while the elderly, who were not able to hide, should keep them 
where they sleep in the camp. 

Next day, when I returned from work where we had hastily 
installed the air-supply system, the news was already about that the 
panic-stricken Austrian farmers were willing to cooperate. They were 
willing to provide temporary hiding places for the duration not only 
for us, but also for their French and Yugoslav POWs and any 
remaining Ukran guest workers. My parents confirmed the news; 
coming back from work they happily told us that their boss offered 
Camino (the French prisoner), his girlfriend, Vali, the Yugoslav 
prisoner, and our whole family hiding places in the different buildings 
on his properties. We gladly welcomed this offer. However, due to an 
unexpected event, we did not have to hide. 

On the morning of April 5, I arrived at the finished shelter at the 
usual time. The town’s population has been notified in the previous 
days that anyone planning to use the public shelter during the 
expected military events could inspect it before it was actually put 
into service. They were told that inspection would start at 10 o’clock 
on April 5. However, the management was not satisfied with the 
cleanliness, therefore all available hands were put to use to sweep up 
the shelter floor. After four hours of hard work the shelter was ready 
for the visitors. And the visitors, mainly women, came incessantly. 
While they inspected the premises, we “mechanics” tested, again and 
again, the functioning of the air-supply system. We especially paid 
attention to the manual system. I got back to the camp tired and two 
hours later than usual. 

To my surprise, my mother was waiting for me, “Is something 
wrong?” I asked alanned. 

“No, but your father is at the Wiesmeiyer’s,” came the worrisome 
answer. We were worried because it had happened only once before, 
when we’d arrived at the start-up of the camp. 

Jumpy and curious, we waited for his return. He showed up 
around six o’clock not so much tired as pensive. He recapped (mainly 
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for my benefit) what had transpired, “Today, a little after two 
o’clock, while I was working, Herr Teuffel came to me and told me 
that Wiesmaiyer had called him and requested to send me back 
because he wanted to talk with me before 4 o’clock. Herr Teuffel 
sent both of us, your mother and myself, home. I changed into clean 
clothes and regular shoes, and reported to Wiesmaiyer’s office at 
3:30, where he and his assistant were already in deep discussions. I 
wore no yellow stars, but they didn’t even notice it. After greetings, I 
finally learned what it was about. The town’s military commander 
notified them about the arrival of a retreating Hungarian military unit 
and requested that they be quartered in the larger houses around Main 
Street for one or two nights. He knew that I had served in our 
common 51 army, and thus knew its rules and regulations. He asked me 
to undertake the role of interpreter between his assistant and the 
commanders of the unit. He would be leaving (with his car) within a 
few hours to join his wife. “ 

“If I accept this role and go back to him now, he will tell and 
show me what the Hungarian guests can use and how can they use it. 
Furthermore, in the absence of his assistant I am authorized to act, 
according to my best judgment, on reasonable requests by the 
soldiers. He asked me to be at hand at all times while the “guests” will 
be staying in his house; I have to stay there day and night.” 

We ate something quickly for dinner, then my father returned to 
the Wiesmaiyer house. 

Next day, my mother and I went to work as usual. I was helping 
in the removal of the mining carts from in front of the entrances 
where the excavated clay had been dumped. The construction 
management correctly judged that the carts would only obstruct the 
path of people quickly trying to access the latrines which were set up 
close to the entrances. My fellow-worker, the Yugo, was still there; he 
proved to be indispensable in dispatching the heavy carts with the 
help of the Brickworks’ trucks. (Deep down I was surprised that his 
camp was not yet evacuated either.) 

The work was interrupted by a sudden air raid. I saw, for the first 
time, Russian attack aircraft flying mid-air towards their target. 
Naturally, we couldn’t see the bombing targets from the bottom of the 


51 The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy existed from 1867 till 1928. The 
Austro-Hungarian Army was its common military force. _ 
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open pit, but from the sound of the detonating bombs and from the 
direction of the shots from the anti-aircraft guns at the corner of the 
pit, we could judge that the targets were along the Ebenfurt-Vienna 
railroad, in the direction of Vienna. After the air raid people from the 
neighborhood realized that the front was fast approaching. Early 
afternoon more and more people, lugging baggage, showed up at the 
shelter’s entrances. They were reserving space in the bu nk er for the 
coming “hot days,” and depositing their belongings there ahead of 
time. 

All those people anxious about the approaching front drove me 
crazy; at the end of my shift I wanted to get “home” as soon as 
possible. Besides, I was driven by curiosity; I wanted to know what is 
happening with my father. On the way home the unusual traffic on 
Main Street scared me; lorries transporting troops, armored cars, tanks 
were driven, and anti-armor guns and artillery units were pulled along 
the road. They were all moving southeast, toward the front Some 
trucks, among them Red-Cross lorries carrying very tired and weary 
looking soldiers, drove in the opposite direction. The horse-pulled 
farm wagons carrying refugees and the marching columns of men 
who had been working on the construction of earthworks had all 
disappeared. All signs indicated that the front line would reach us in a 
day or two. 

By the time I got back to the camp, my mother was already there. 
Earlier that day she had been assisting the Teuffel family in their 
preparations for the arrival of the front. The family, conscientious 
farmers, decided not to leave livestock that needed tending to. They 
would stay; what would be would be. When they heard the reason 
Herr Wiesmeiyer had requested my father’s visit the previous day, 
they did not hold my mother back, but sent her home. From this point 
on all connections between the Teuffels and our family ceased 
(though the people and events pop up from time to time in the 
memory of still living descendants). 

My mother told me (she got the information from my father, who 
dropped-in a few times) that a company of Hungarian soldiers had 
arrived on foot. Their backpacks were carried by a few horse-driven 
wagons. “According to your father,” she said, “the soldiers are rather 
low in spirit because they had to surrender their machine guns, small 
arms, ammunition, even side arms when they crossed into Gennan 
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territory. On the other hand, they were given pickaxes, spades, and 
shovels, and for days had to dig machine gun nests and trenches, just 
like the Jewish slave laborers. They had to supply their own victuals. 
Most of them were housed in the different buildings of the 
Wiesmeiyer farm. The rest were quartered in the utility buildings, 
untouched by bombs, of three neighboring farmers. Your father is 
very tired; he had to accompany the solders to their quarters in the 
different buildings, and he had to make sure that finally the solders 
could prepare a good dinner for themselves from the ingredients 
Wiesmeiyer (or rather the Orstbauerschaft) made available for the 
company.” 

Driven by curiosity, I could not help going there to have a look at 
the soldiers. I saw them, not only from the Wiesmeiyer house but also 
from the neighboring quarters, almost constantly approaching my 
father to ask or to request something. Sometimes he decided on the 
spot, sometimes he went to the office to discuss a question or request 
with Wiesmeiyer’s assistant. Realizing that the company was in the 
midst of preparing their meal from the Orstbauerschaft-donated 
ingredients, I changed my mind about troubling my father, and went 
home. Father was ”on duty” and had to sleep in the house in order to 
be available as ’’host” to the billeted soldiers in the early morning 
hours. 

Next day before dawn the whole camp woke to distant 
gunfire. The grown-ups felt the day could be crucial to their 
survival and quietly started preparations to leave the camp and 
move to our temporary hiding places. Backpacks were packed 
with enough food for several days, procured and prepared days 
before. Nobody knew where the other campmates would stay or 
hide during the possible street fighting. Some of those who had 
family members working on the bunker construction (like me), 
thought that it was easier to survive the military events when 
mixed together with the town's people in the bunker rather than 
hiding at the farmers’. The older, not so mobile people, already 
accustomed to camp life, felt the possibly lengthy stay in an 
unfamiliar, maybe very trying hideaway, or in a public shelter, 
was rather problematic, and decided to stay in the camp. The 
children went with their mothers (the fathers were usually far 
away as forced laborers, or they were already dead), or with one 
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of their relatives into hiding. 

A quick breakfast was followed by a long farewell. Then, 
hiding our characteristic wooden clogs under a pile of straw, we 
all left for our hideaways. 

My father, also awakened by the gunfire, quickly came over 
and without much hesitation made up his mind on the spot. Since 
he had to stay in the Wiesmeiyer house, he judged (as did I) that 
staying in the bunker would be better than hiding Teuffels' hay 
barn. Three other families reached the same conclusion. It was 
difficult to part from my father, but there was no time to waste 
with sentimentality. 

When our small group left the camp, a lot of people were 
already running about on the streets of Hennersdorf. It came as 
no surprise that not only we, but also a good number of scared 
local Austrian families with children in tow, were going in the 
direction of the shelter. 

Not surprisingly, all three entrances of the bunker were 
congested; small crowds were already waiting outside. The recent 
arrivals tried to place their belongings in the previously 
"reserved" spots inside the bunker. On the other hand, many of 
the earlier arrived people wanted to go outside, in front of the 
entrances, to have some fresh air. To prevent confusion the 
Austrian managers and foremen of the construction suddenly 
became "Shelter Security." They took over the responsibility for 
the operation of the shelter, and for the management of everyday 
life in it. They each had security duties in the part of the shelter 
they had managed the construction of. They considered the 
appearance of their ex-workers (prisoners of war, guest-worker, 
or deported Jews) as an offer of help in case of need. 

The Yugo came with one of his friends. I also saw a few 
familiar Ukrainians with their families (apparently, they were not 
afraid of the Soviets). They trusted the public shelter, known all 
around town as bombproof, better than the safety of the places 
their employers offered. The managers-turned-security personnel 
requested that we "foreigners" not occupy space in the bunker 
(main tunnel) that was constructed primarily for the local 
population. Instead, we should stay in the entrance shafts, not 
used by the locals. Another request was that the men who had 
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previously worked on the construction stay near the entrance and 
lend a helping hand if needed, especially for manually supplying 
air in case of blackout. 

Security did not allow more than a few people to be outside 
the shelter because they were afraid that Russian air 
reconnaissance might discover its existence. Because of this, the 
bunker was always rather crowded. People constantly nibbled on 
something, chatted, soothed, and reassured the children. The 
sound of the sirens, the droning of the Russian and German 
airplanes could not be heard in the bowels of the bunker. When 
the rumble of artillery fire abated or stopped, life in the bunker 
became dull, boring: many fell asleep, others tried to read in the 
scant light. The sudden occasional firing of the anti-aircraft guns, 
located in the corner of the open pit, acted as general wake-up 
call. After such firings tranquility was restored only when some of 
the gunners took a short break and came to a shelter’s entrance; 
they chatted with the guards and accepted thermos-coffee some 
housewife offered them. 

In the afternoon, during a break in the fighting, my mother 
and I got a pleasant surprise when my father showed up at our 
entrance with a metal water can, the kind used in Hungary. "Dad, 
what is it? You look so excited,” I asked. 

Instead of answering, he questioned me, "Is everything all 
right with you?" 

We set his mind at rest with, "There has not been anything 
worth mentioning." We told him that the bunker was quite 
crowded since a large portion of the population trusted it more 
than their own "in-house” shelters. We further added that it 
looked like everything, meaning the arrival of the Russians, would 
take place without any problem. 

Only after this short report did he answer my questions. It 
was a surprising and unexpected answer. "I got frightened on the 
way here. As 1 turned the corner of Main Street, I saw two 
heatedly arguing German officers (a Wermacht, and a Waffen-SS) 
coming out of a house. A large, motorized military unit must have 
stopped in town, and rested in the courtyards of houses along 
Main Street. It would have been suspicious if I suddenly turned 
back. I wanted to pass by them with a loud Griiss Gott S2 \ However, 
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the Wermacht officer addressed me friendily and asked, "What 
goodies do you carry?” I told him that I was taking warm boiled 
potatoes to my family staying in the town’s large public shelter. I 
offered them to taste the potatoes, saying they were still warm 
and very good. Smiling, they politely refused. While I was talking 1 
saw the SS inserting a cigarette in his mouth. Turning towards 
him, I dug a cigarette I had gotten from the Hungarian soldiers 
from my pocket and politely asked him for light. Using his lighter 
he lit his cigarette and then mine. I thanked him repeatedly, and 
with a loud "Habe die Ehrd 53 " we parted. It was a close call; I was 
lucky, indeed." 

Upon hearing the story, horrified, my mother was speechless. Her 
face must have turned white, but fortunately I could not see it in the 
scant light. I admired the way my father kept his cool, and pondered 
what I would have done in a similar situation. After more than half a 
year in Hennersdorf, he was so fluent in the Viennese dialect that he 
could pull off this stunt. For me, impersonating a Viennese was not an 
option, and I knew for sure that I would have been found out and thus 
perished. 

When I sufficiently recovered from the story of my father’s close 
encounter with certain death, I asked him about the water can full of 
boiled potatoes. “Oh,” he said, “I got it from the commander of the 
quartered unit when they left.” 

“Did they leave already?” I marveled. 

“Yes, immediately after lunch, even before the last air raid. I 
started out when the “all clear” sounded. I wanted to see you and also 
bring some wann food, since apparently there is no opportunity here 
to cook or warm anything. By the way, I don’t have much time; the 
Deputy will be looking for me. He wants to put the house in order 
after the withdrawal of the troops.” Then he added ironically smiling; 
“A neat, orderly Austrian would not receive the occupying Russian 
forces with a disorderly house!” 

Then, speaking with a rapid pace, he elaborated how he got the 
potatoes, “The company’s three commanders left in the morning for a 


52 Old fashioned greetings. Literally: “Greet God”. It could be replaced 
by “Guten Tag,” meaning “GoodDay”. 

53 “My respects'.” _ 
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small town where their new quarters will be, somewhere west of 
Vienna. An older chief sergeant major, commander of one of the 
units, was appointed as temporary commander of the company. The 
soldiers prepared for the move loading their belongings on a horse- 
driven wagon, and consumed a quick farewell lunch in the spacious 
Wiesmeiyer kitchen. What is more, they were given lots of potatoes 
as a send-off present. They cooked and peeled them and carried them 
to their new quarters in water cans they brought along from Hungary. 

While the soldiers prepared for the road, the friendly chief sergeant 
major, using me as interpreter, thanked the Deputy for the 
accommodations and the friendly provisioning (for men and horses 
alike). Then he thanked me too, for my help during their stay at the 
Wiesmeiyer fann. He even asked me if I had a family, and where you 
were. When I told him that you were in the public shelter, he 
immediately went out to the wagons and brought back a can full with 
hot potatoes. He said that surely no hot food is available in a place 
like that, and asked me to take it to you. Then we briefly discussed the 
events taking place all around us.” Touched by his thoughtfulness, I 
asked him in a friendly way where was he from. 

“I am from the Nagykunsag area. I am not sure that you would 
know where it is.” 

“But more specifically; from which town, municipality, or 
village?” 

“I am a farmer from a small village, Banhahna. You probably 
never heard of it. “ 

“I happen to know the village - it lies between Kunhegyes and 
Kenderes.“ 

“How do you know? You don’t belong there, you are from 
Transylvania.” 

“I know, because I’ll tell you honestly, I am from there.” 

Surprised, the chief sergeant major grew speechless. 

“If you are from Banhahna, you must have visited Kunhegyes,” I contirn 

“Certainly, especially on market days.” 

“Do you remember the general store on Main square that also sold painl 
had a large sign.” 

“Sure, I remember. It belonged to a Jew. I even bought paint 
there a few times. They were taken somewhere last summer. Nobody 
kn ows exactly what happened to them.” 
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“Well, that Jew is still alive. He sits in front of you.” I said 
quietly without any prevarication, because I felt that he was not a 
rabid being, but a “true human.” With this we shook hands and bade a 
wann farewell to each other. He, in turn, visibly bewildered by the 
unbelievable and unexpected information, slowly walked out of the 
kitchen, and got on the coach-box next to the driver of one of the 
horse-drawn wagons, ready to pull out from the yard.” 

What I just heard surpassed my father’s previous adventure with 
the SS. That both escapades occurred on the same day, shortly after 
each other, strongly affected my mother and me. Without putting it 
into words, we both felt that in one instance his courageous conduct 
had saved him, but his candor in the other instance might have 
endangered his life. However, I was proud (and I am proud even 
today) of his quick and gutsy situation-awareness and judgment of 
human character. 

He was in a hurry; there was no time to discuss his adventures in 
detail. After we kissed him good-by and he wished us “good appetite” 
for the potatoes, he started back to clean and put in order the 
Wiesmeiyer house. 

Even though we had no hot food that day, we had lost our 
appetite. My mother asked me to look for our campmates, scattered 
all over in the semi-dark shelter and to offer them some of the 
delicious boiled potatoes. At least the gift, under the circumstances, 
divine gift, would not go to waste. In a short time my mother handed 
out most of the contents of the water can. She left at the bottom only 
enough for us to eat after we calmed down, possibly later that night or 
the next day. However, contrary to expectations, our bad humor did 
not improve; just the opposite, we became even more upset. 
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10. Liberation 


10.1 The last task: providing ventilation to the bunker. 

My mother was stowing the almost empty water can amongst our 
belongings when the usual distant and intermittent artillery fire 
suddenly intensified. This caused a commotion in the bunker; 
everyone tried to move closer to his or her relatives and to soothe 
each other. Since the Security often went outside the shelter, and thus 
could gather information easier than the rest of us, people in the 
bu nk er enquired what they believed from which direction came this 
new thunder, which neighboring town was the scene of the ongoing 
fights. According to them, the cannon-fire came from the environs of 
Laxenburg, the popular imperial holiday resort, situated about 6-8 km 
south of us. 

About an hour later the Brickworks, including the bunker, lost 
electricity confirming our assumption of the arrival of the front on our 
doorstep. Due to the blackout one could only navigate with the help of 
a flashlight among the mass of people sitting on their bagage or on the 
floor by the walls. But the real problem -what we feared the most- 
was the quick deterioration of the air quality in the bunker. 

It only took a few minutes for the Security to realize that the 
blackout -because of the fighting- was there to stay. Their underlings, 
using the scant light of their flashlights, searched for those of us who 
had participated in the construction and were slated to crank the 
manual air pumps. According to the plans, we were given our 
rotation-schedule. 

By each of the entrances there were two pumps, one to be used 
and one as reserve. Manually operating the pumps took a toll on our 
bodies; even the strongest man got exhausted after half an hour of 
turning the handle. If the blackout lasted a couple of days, at least 8- 
10 men would be needed to operate the pumps continuously (in 30 
minutes shifts). The first on “pump duty” at our entrance was the 
Yugo. He showed us how to economize our strength (turn the handle 
with a constant speed) in order to be able to keep up with the - 
seemingly simple- work during the allocated 30 minutes. I was the 
third man in the line. After cranking (with both hands) the handle for 
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about a quarter of an hour, I was so worn out that my only thought 
was “when is relief is coming?” I giddily staggered back in the 
darkness to my mother after my trying first shift, thinking about and 
hoping for some sleep at her side. But it was not to be. The constant 
strong, pounding noise, that could have woken the dead, kept me 
awake. 

It was clear that the noise came from the nearby anti-aircraft 
guns, but the sound was stronger than before. I asked one of my camp 
mates, who after finishing his turn at the pump, exhausted as he was, 
stopped by us on the way back to his place: 

“What do you know? What have you heard? Why are the 
gunshots so laud?” I asked. 

“I only know that there was no air raid alert, and that the guns are 
not pointing upwards, but in an almost horizontal direction,” he 
answered. 

“This is not bad. I heard earlier from the French that the air 
defense around Vienna was designed not only against air attacks, but 
also against possible attacks by annored troops. The anti-aircraft guns 
are very effective against armored forces as well. Russian tanks are 
probably coming under the cloak of darkness from the direction of 
Laxenburg, along the two sides of the Vienna-Pottendorf rail line; this 
“firework” is aimed to stop them.” 

“Possibly. We don’t know the truth, only the army/soldiers do. 
By the way, I stopped here to speak with your mother.” 

At this point my mother came closer and asked quietly, “Do you 
have some good news?” 

His answer was a seemingly funny acknowledgement, “Aunty 
Bozsi, I was able to perform the drudgery because your present, the 
potato, gave me strength.” Then he staggered toward his family. 

Suddenly we remembered the few leftover potatoes in the can 
and quickly ate them. Eating acted like a tranquilizer; it helped us 
endure the all-night shelling and my next shift at the pump. 

Well before midnight one of the Security came with his flashlight 
looking for me. He asked me to go with him because my next shift 
was coming up. At the pump, seeing a military-man instead of the 
already familiar civilian, I got scared a little. He immediately asked 
me if I was a Yugoslav prisoner of war. I set his mind at ease telling 
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him that I was a Hungarian refugee from Transylvania, and that my 
Gennan knowledge was very limited. Luckily, he stopped asking 
questions. He kept looking at his watch to see when I should take 
over the cranking. The work itself did not seem as excruciating as the 
first time, partly because it was not new to me anymore, and partly - 
and it was an amusing thought- because the ’’boiled potato gave me 
strength.” 

Outside the shelter the cannons sounded ear-splitting loud, and I 
got mad at the Russians, Why can’t they shut up these infernal noise- 
machines! With time, working on automatic pilot, I went into a kind 
of trance, and just kept turning the handle. I was shaken out of this 
state by the loud command of the unifonned Gennan, ’’Shift change.” 

A Ukrainian relieved me, but the next in line, one of my 
campmates, was already sitting on the floor a few meters away from 
the pump. I sat down by him and asked, ’’Who is this dickhead?” 

”A customs officer, not a soldier. There is another one here in the 
shelter. I heard they work in the town hall, but now the whole office 
moved here for safety. They volunteered to help the overtired camp 
police to keep the pump going at night. My experience, confirmed by 
others, is that they are rather hard on us, foreigners. Your Yugo friend 
also had a bad run-in with them.” 

’Tm glad you told me, I didn’t know anything about this,” I said 
thankfully. 

Exhausted from the day’s events and the demanding work at the 
pump, in the scant light of an occasional flashlight and sparingly used 
candles, I staggered back to where my mother was sitting. I told her I 
was very tired, but asked her not to let me sleep long since I had to be 
back at the pump in about three hours. With this, I flopped down on 
her coat on the floor and fell into a deep sleep to the sound of ’’cannon 
music.” 


10.2 The day of rebirth: Sunday, April 8, 1945. 

“Finally! You are awake! I tried to rouse you since ages. You 
told me you had to go back to the pump,” I heard my mother’s 
impatient voice when I slowly came to from my much too short sleep. 
Something felt strange, then I realized it was the quiet. 

“Mama, I don’t understand, when did the cannon fire stop?” 
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“Well, not so long ago. There were a few strong booms, and then 
everything became quiet. I thought the sound would wake you up, but 
you slept too soundly. Isn’t it nice? I don’t know why is it so quiet. I 
don’t even care; the main thing is that there is no more canon fire,” 
came the simple, descriptive answer. I was, however, more interested 
in the reasons than in the fact itself. 

I decided not to wait until I was called, but to go outside to the 
pump immediately. I was hoping that out in the open I would see the 
reason for the silence, or at least I could ask someone for an 
explanation. Having no flashlight, I found my way with difficulty in 
the dark. Luckily, none of the customs agents were near the pump. I 
was most interested in why the nearby battery of anti-aircraft and anti¬ 
tank canons was not active. 

The Ukrainian, I came to relieve, opined that the personnel 
probably blew up the cannons when they ran out of munitions. He 
told me that the canon-operators had already shipped out about an 
hour earlier. He had heard it from a friend, one of the Security people, 
who had been on duty at the time. That friend saw some of the 
operators at the entrance of the shelter saying goodbye to 
acquaintances they chatted and had coffee with earlier that day. The 
friend even heard that machine gunners would be ensconced there in a 
few hours. This last piece of news worried me a lot. 

It was getting dark by the time I took my next turn at the pump. I 
was preoccupied with what was to become of all these bunker- 
dwellers if a drawn-out infantry attack started in the area. I was afraid 
of a drawn-out fight since the terrain -in my opinion- excellently lent 
itself for defense. The thought even crossed my mind -pessimist that I 
was- that working at the entrances, outside of the safety of the bunker, 
might cost the life of many men. 

When I returned, I found my mother asleep, thus she was spared 
from listening to my apocalyptic fantasies. Exhausted (again) from 
the work, I sat down next to her, and mentally surrendered to the 
inevitable; what will be what will be. It felt that I closed my eyes only 
for a few minutes, but the numbness in my legs indicated a much 
longer shut-eye. 

’’You slept well,” noted my mother when she saw me waking up 
and rubbing my eyes and my feet. ”1 just returned from outside. It is 
daybreak. All is quiet around us; I only heard shootings in the 
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distance.” Encouraged by this welcome news, we rummaged up food 
that we had prepared in the camp, and had a relaxed, early morning 
“bunker-breakfast”: black coffee with “camp-sandwich,” a slice of 
anny-bread smeared with marmalade and folded in half. 

My intestines “woke up” as an effect of the early breakfast, and I 
tried to get out quickly to the already visible entrance to the WC, 
with, “I will take advantage of this lull in the fighting.” On my way 
back, just as I greeted the familiar Security on duty with “How are 
things going?” we heard the terrifying popping sounds of machine 
guns coming from the direction of the nearby battery of cannons. 

“Don’t you hear it? That’s how it goes.” With this he shooed me 
back to the shelter. I obeyed, but did not go back to my mother. 
Instead, I stayed near the entrance (but inside the shaft) listening to 
the over military-age and unfamiliar local men discussing, with 
gloomy faces, what the next hours might bring. Not even half an hour 
went by when the sound of abundant explosions were heard. The 
locals looked at their watches. They may have felt, as I did, that this 
could be the decisive moment, the start of a strong Russian infantry 
attack. Not having a watch, I asked the time from one of the men. It 
was 6:30 in the afternoon. 

On Sunday, April 8, 1945, between 6:30 and 7:00 in the morning 
the infantry fight I envisioned in my worst nightmares started in the 
immediate neighborhood of the open pits. The German defense was 
entrenched inside the open pit -using it as a natural trench- and 
strongly resisted the attacking infantry units. The Soviet High 
Command couldn’t use tanks because after breaching the quarry’s 
perimeter they would have plummeted into the 40 m deep open pit. 
Equally, they couldn’t use artillery or mortars because overshooting 
the target even by 2-3 m, they would have exploded way down in the 
pit, causing no damage at all. The Soviet infantry units, even after 
more than an hour of hard fight, could not breach the perimeter of the 
quarry. 

Afraid of bullets, the Security did not allow anyone to leave the 
shelter. To be on the safe side, they even put a stop to the operation of 
the hand pumps. Because of the deteriorating air quality, the locals 
started to move from the main, bomb-safe tunnel of the shelter to the 
entrance shafts, where the air quality was better. This led to 
overcrowding and disputes between a number of people. One of the 
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Security people standing in hearing distance expressed his angry 
criticism under his breath, “a blockhead designed this shelter, and 
another one authorized it.” 

Finally, in the second hour of the fight, judging from the 
increasingly louder sounds of the guns and machine guns, the 
Russians succeeded in getting to the bottom of the open pit from the 
north side, where the footpath that we also used was. Thus, they were 
able to attack the Gennan defensive units entrenched inside and along 
the east and south perimeter of the open pit from behind One could 
conclude from the sounds of the fight that the defenders were quickly 
giving up their positions and retreating in the western direction. The 
Security displayed the (probably) earlier prepared large white flags 
high over the entrances of the shelter. Underneath the white flags 
were red-white-red Austrian flags to show the arriving Russian 
solders that not Nazi Germans but Austrians (who regarded 
themselves as the first victims of the Third Reich) were in the bunker. 

Around 8:30 in the morning Russian soldiers, holding their 
machine guns at the ready, were already in front of the three 
entrances. They saw an underground structure in a strange 
environment; the structure looked like a military bunker, but was in 
fact a public shelter with men, looking more like civil employees, 
coming out of it. All the while their comrades, lying on their 
stomachs on the ground a few hundred meters away, were involved in 
a firelight with the retreating Gennan soldiers. Security did not let 
anyone outside until a few Russian speaking men who had picked up 
some of the language during their time as POWs in WWI infonned 
the soldiers that there were unanned civilians, including elderly, 
women, and children, in the bunker. 

It did not take long to inform the soldiers, but they deliberated at 
length about verifying the information. While they deliberated, I 
struggled to find my mother in the throng of people in the entrance 
shaft. I wanted to tell her everything I heard and seen through the 
open entrance. I found her among the group of our campmates, deep 
in conversation. We hugged each other all the while crying with joy. 
She constantly repeated “I never thought that we would survive this 
“excursion” to Gennany, that we would return home, that I would 
again feel human.” Every member of our little group already knew 
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about the arrival of the Russians. They congratulated each other with 
boundless joy, and I joined in the celebration. 

I told them I’d already seen the soldiers, and soon they would 
too, because the solders were coming into the bu nk er to make sure 
there were no disguised Gennan soldiers among us. 

Security came and instructed everyone to stand close to the walls 
of the shaft and leave the middle free for the use of the inspecting 
Russian soldiers. They also advised all not to resist if the soldiers 
wanted to search somebody. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that if the Russians happened to think 
that I was German, I would not be able to prove otherwise. I decided 
to put on my shabby old winter-coat ’’decorated” with the yellow star. 
I was also curious about the effect of this notorious Nazi stigma on a 
Russian solder. My mother did not object, indeed she too put on a 
sweater she usually wore in the winter that had the star on it. ”1 only 
wear it to show the Russians that you are not alone,” she said. Then 
standing by the wall we waited for the inspection to start. We did not 
have to wait long. 

By the time the crowd, obeying Security’s instructions, organized 
itself, the Russian inspection-team appeared at the entrance of our 
shaft. (We learned later that the other two shafts were also inspected 
by similar military detachments). 

At the head of the detachment came a sub-officer, flashlight in 
his left hand, and a sideann on his belt. An unlit reserve flashlight (a 
flat little box with a hook on top) hung from the button of his 
gymnasterka 54 . He was followed by two soldiers holding machine 
guns at the ready, wearing sidearms, and a burning flashlight on their 
chests. Two or three meters behind them came two similar pairs of 
soldiers. They shined their flashlights on the face of every man 
inspecting them, while the leader asked, ’’Nyemci?” (Germans?). 
When somebody answered in the affirmative, the Russians asked for 
documents proving that the man had a civilian job. In some cases they 
even frisked the man. 

My mother and I were the closest to the entrance. We were the 
first people the Russians saw who wore their ’’identity document” on 
their chest. It proved that we were not the enemy. As they approached 


54 A Russian military shirt-tunic comprising a pullover style garment 
with a standing collar, and worn with a belt. _ 
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us, I was a little apprehensive about their reaction to finding one (or 
more) Jews among the many Austrian-Germans. 

The moment arrived. The light from the leader’s flashlight was 
on my face. The light from the first pair of soldiers swept my body. 
The next minute the leader shined the light on my mother’s face, then 
the light swept her body. He mumbled something under his breath 
that sounded (for my ears) like cursing, then took a step closer and 
asked, ’’Jevrej?” (Jew?) Since we had already learned from the 
Ukrainians the meaning of this word, we nodded ”yes.” He then 
handed his flashlight to one of the soldiers, grabbed the star with both 
hands and with one jerking movement tore it off my coat and threw it 
on the floor. He then turned to my mother and indicated with hand 
gestures that she was to tear off her yellow star as well. After this was 
accomplished, he took his flashlight back, touched his head in a 
salute, and the detachment continued on its way. 

Our campmates standing further inside the shaft told us later that 
when the detachment found any other person with the yellow star 
’’decoration,” without a word they either tore it off or made the person 
tear it off. 

For me, this ’’falling of the stars” was the moment of my 
liberation, the moment of my ’’rebirth.” Both my mother and I felt 
good (and lucky) that we had lived to see this moment. However there 
was a fly in the ointment: my father was not part of it. The 
uncertainty about his fate worried us, but there was nothing we could 
do. Besides the anxiety over my father, two more strange events took 
place a little later that greatly disturbed us. 

10.3 Unexpected events, strange feelings. 

While the Russian inspection detachment was doing its job, those 
already checked out were allowed to go outside to get some fresh air. 
My mother and other newly liberated women from the camp were 
discussing what had happened. In the meantime, Bandi Katona and I 
watched the events taking place. The infantry still fought in the 
vicinity (at a distance of 1/2 - 1 km), on the southwestern edge of the 
open pit, but the area in front of the air raid shelter did not seem to be 
overly dangerous since Russian soldiers were walking there quite 
freely. Also, the Russian medics temporarily brought there the 
wounded soldiers from the frontline. Among those was one with a 
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serious wound on the left side of his face. He was left waiting to be 
transported in a semi-sitting position on two wooden benches pushed 
together with his back supported by bags of clothes. (Security brought 
the benches and bags for the medics from the section where people 
from the brickworks stayed.) The soldier moaned loudly in pain, 
pressed bloody rags and pieces of gauze on the nasty wound with his 
left hand and wiped the sweat from his brow with his right hand. 
Hennersdof s Catholic priest, one of those Austrians, who spoke some 
Russian, approached him and in order to ease his sufferings started to 
wipe the sweat off his head and said something to him. 

Bandi and I, together with some other bystanders, watched with 
great sympathy this helpful, humanitarian gesture. The priest did not 
wear a Soutine, but instead, the usual “uniform” of Austrian Catholic 
clergy at the time: dark grey trousers, a many-buttoned black vest 
with high neckline, a narrow, starched collar. He had a watch in his 
vest-pocket. The watch was attached to a silver chain, and the end of 
the chain was threaded through one of the buttonholes on his vest. He 
also had another, thinner silver chain with a silver cross on it. 
Leaning over the wounded man, the priest wiped his face and dried 
the bloody saliva off his mouth. Suddenly, the soldier grabbed the 
silver chain with his wounded right hand and tore the pocket watch 
and the silver cross off. Then, using the clenched fist that held the 
watch, he hit the priest hard on the chest, pushing him away while 
emitting a vulgar sound. The priest reeled backwards. People 
standing nearby jumped to his support. The priest said something to 
his supporters and they left together without asking for the watch 
back. 

The scene affected us. We could not understand this villainous 
behavior of a seriously wounded man towards someone, clearly a 
clergyman, who wanted only to help and console him. One would 
have expected such behavior from a rabid Nazi or Arrowcross 
member against the Jews, but it was quite unexpected from the 
“liberating” Russian soldiers. We couldn’t understand why he did not 
ask the priest for the watch honestly; possibly the priest would have 
given it to him voluntarily. 

We quickly returned to the bu nk er and told this story to our 
campmates. They had difficulty believing what happened just a few 
minutes ago. However, there was some opinion that plundering is 
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human, and it is also possible that taking something valuable from the 
enemy gives satisfaction to a victorious army. (By the way, this was 
the first instance that I observed a “davai chas” 55 that accompanied 
Soviet “liberation” in Eastern Europe.) Unfortunately, this episode 
was soon followed by an even more shocking tragic event. 

Like all teenagers, I was bored by my adult camp mates’ long- 
drawn-out evaluation of the situation. I left the hu nk er -poorly 
illuminated by storm lanterns, candles, and flashlights- with its ever- 
deteriorating air for the entrance shaft where the air was better. By 
this time the wounded, including the soldier who had “liberated” the 
watch, had been taken away. But the coming and going of the soldiers 
did not cease; there was a steady stream of newly injured soldiers. 

Two soldiers from the inspection team also came out of the 
bunker. I saw them talking with the brawny Yugo I’d been working 
with just a few days before. He gesticulated fiercely, emphasizing his 
message while the soldiers listened with attention. A few minutes 
later the remaining three inspecting soldiers appeared, machine-guns 
at the ready. They brought the two uniformed customs agents with 
them. The pair did not appear to be worried, but became visibly 
concerned when the Yugo started to bawl at them in German. This 
roar, full of rage, attracted the attention of everyone at the entrance, 
thus we all witnessed what happened after. 

Two of the soldiers restrained one of the custom agents by 
grabbing his arms. A third soldier pushed the other custom agent hard, 
so he lost his balance and fell, face first, into a blow with a rifle butt. 
The blow was applied by still another soldier, standing a few steps 
ahead of the custom agent. The agent fell on the ground unconscious, 
and the soldier finished him with a round to the head from his 
machine-gun. Within seconds, this act was repeated. This time, the 
custom agent was pushed forward by the two soldiers restraining him. 

The soldiers pulled the corpses out of the way and left them 
outside the entrance covered with pieces of hedge-fence. The Yugo 
left with the Russian soldiers. For some reason he grew angry with the 
customs agents, and took a very nasty revenge. This was the last time 
I saw him, but -especially because of his last action- I will forever 
remember him. Bandi Katona was in the bunker when all this events 


55 Hand over the watch! _ 
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took place. I could only show the covered corpses to my mother, 
Bandi, and the rest of my campmates who, having not observed what 
happened, were not as strongly affected as I, the eyewitness. 

These events greatly diminished the joy I felt over our liberation, 
and worried the rest of my campmates. The pessimists, including me, 
formed a small group and discussed how could we find out what was 
happening in town, and whether or not some kind of tragic event had 
taken place in the camp. Others felt that it was time to get out of the 
depressing environment of the bunker. This second group moved 
close to the entrance from where they could see something of the 
outside world. 

They were the ones who noticed my father, accompanied by a 
Russian officer, and alerted us at once. Happy as a lark that he was 
alive, I rushed out to embrace him. In my enthusiasm I almost toppled 
him. My mother and the campmates, eager to hear the latest news 
from the town, struggled to come out, but they couldn’t get through 
the crowd as fast as I did. My father immediately introduced me (in 
Slovakian, which he spoke fluently) as "my son" to the officer. The 
officer offered his hand; I shook his hand in awe. “Gyuri,” pointed my 
father to me. Nodding, the officer repeated: “Jurij.” He didn’t stay 
with us; he hurried to the soldiers and instructed them to tell Security 
-using local interpreters- to let more people out of the air raid shelter 
at the same time. The officer and my father had an important message 
for the soldiers from the Russian military Command of the town that 
had to be discussed in person. 

While the officer was away, I told my father about the recent 
events. He was very surprised, though a bit skeptical. ”DAD, I 
THINK WE GOT OUT OF THE FRYING PAN, INTO THE FIRE!” 
I continued. 

“What do you mean? How can you say this?” my outraged father 
asked. I dragged him by the arm to the customs agents’ hedge-fence 
covered bodies, and uncovered their bloody heads in order to prove 
that I had every reason to be upset. “I saw this as it happened, an hour 
ago. They were customs agents, not soldiers. I knew one of them. 
They volunteered to help in providing air supply to the bunker,” I told 
him. He was dumbfounded, but finally understood my state of mind. 

”We will talk about all this later, but first let me reassure our 
campmates here that those of us who have been staying in town 
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survived the fights. They already returned to the camp,” he said. He 
went to meet the people coming out of the shelter, and greeted them 
with a wave of his hand. My Mom and Dad embraced each other as if 
they had not seen each other in years rather than one -indisputably 
eventful - day. The others gave an enthusiastic welcome and 
inundated him with questions: “Do you have any news for us Uncle 
Gyula? Is anyone hurt? Did they shoot up the town? Was there any 
fight around the camp?” Similar questions, expressing anxiety, just 
kept coming for minutes. My father set them at ease saying that all 
was well. Everyone breathed easier, repeatedly saying “Thank God.” 

Then father told us what had been happening. ’’Russian tanks 
and annoured cars arrived in the town as early as 6:00 a.m. from the 
direction of Achau, thenext town south-east of Hennersdorf along the 
main road. The German artillery could not stop them outside the 
town. Once inside, it was pointless to engage in heroic street fighting 
because countless foot soldiers, arriving on American trucks advanced 
simultaneously on all streets towards Vienna. 

„By 8:00 a.m. the advanced guards had already reached the 
center of the town. They came in the Wiesmeiyer house and in the 
camp, where only the elderly stayed. They came, but immediately 
pushed forward. The elderly waited for the troops with the yellow star 
displayed on their clothes to show they were not Gennan. They 
happily let the Russian soldiers tear off the yellow signs. Within an 
hour those hiding in different parts of the town gathered in the camp. I 
joined them - leaving the Wiesmeiyer house full of Russian soldiers 
who within minutes had ravaged the nicely tidied house. 

„Well before 10 o’clock, two Russian officers showed up in the 
camp yard. They somehow got word about the existence of a camp in 
town where Jewish prisoners lived, and they came to look at it. Uncle 
Spiegel, our camp Elder, who had survived a long Russian captivity in 
WWI, spoke with them. He explained that we were brought here from 
Hungary for agricultural work. The Russians, on their part, told us 
that ours was not the first Jewish camp they had encountered. 
Between the Hungarian border and here they had found a few Jewish 
camps, in some of them the conditions were horrible. They asked if 
everyone was accounted for, and if there were victims. Uncle Spiegel 
told them that most of the town’s inhabitants, and many from the 
camp, sought shelter (from the fighting) in the town’s bunker. They 
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immediately inquired about the location of the bunker. I pointed out 
its location on a military map. They then left. After a while they 
returned with the officer who came here with me. We are to take the 
Jews back to the camp. I volunteered to bring the officer here. We are 
to return with him to the camp right away.” 

Everyone was overjoyed on hearing my father’s account. We 
went back to the bu nk er to collect our stuff. My father stayed outside 
with the officer. They consulted the map to find the safest route back 
to the town; they wanted to prevent the group becoming a Gennan 
target. 

My mother and I were the first ones back to the meeting point in 
front of the entrance. My father quietly told us in Hungrian ”1 showed 
him the bodies.” Slowly everyone assembled. The Security people 
couldn’t believe their eyes seeing civilian men and women fonning a 
group and leaving the shelter while the fierce fight was going on only 
2-3 km away. However, they said nothing; the responsibility fell on 
the Russian officer. Slowly, in an irregular single file, the group 
proceeded toward the town. We did not have large pieces of baggage 
anymore; there was practically no food left in them. 

It was around 2 o’clock when we got back to the camp. People 
greeted each other with elation. They talked about the last few hours, 
and the lucky outcome of events. I once again heard the phrase, 
’’Thank God, even this (event) we got away with.” The word ’’even” 
expressed that not only the Jews survived all tribulations occurring so 
often in Jewish history, but we even survived this latest one, the 
deportation and mass murder by the Nazis. This new escape -that 
seemed an ’’act of God”- left a most lasting impression on some of 
my campmates. 

While the Jews -newly transfonned into free human beings- 
celebrated, the Russian officer went to the town’s Russian military 
Command Post to report that all the Jews of the camp were 
assembled. The (temporary) Command Post was not far; it operated 
from the Wiesmeiyer house. In half an hour, the already familiar two 
Russian officers returned. (We didn’t know at that time that there 
were so-called political officers 56 in the Soviet Anny. With hindsight, 


56 Political officers (or Commissars) were responsible for the political 
education and organization of the military, and committed to its civilian 
control. 
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the two officers must have been political officers.) They explained to 
those who understood Russian or some other Slavic language, that the 
Germans were still strong enough to mount a local counter-offensive, 
and if the Russian combat-units had to withdraw suddenly, they 
would not be able to defend or evacuate the camp. In that case we 
could possibly fall victims to the Germans. They further told us that 
they knew what had happened in the bu nk er and that “apparently, the 
local Austrian population is touchy.” They suggested that in our best 
interest we leave town as quickly as possible, and return to Hungary. 
“We will give you all the help in transporting the elderly, unable to 
walk, the children, and the food supply for the trip,” they told us. 

Their suggestion was reasonable; the front could really change 
quickly. Our presence would only cause difficulties, and would 
burden them with unnecessary responsibilities. If they provided us 
with some kind of conveyance for those who couldn’t walk and for 
the baggage, then we, accustomed to heavy forced labor, would be 
capable of the long-distance walk home. 

We all started to pack feverishly. Jealously guarded still 
serviceable leather shoes reappeared (wooden clogs are really not 
suitable for long-distance walk), tattered clothing items were 
discarded. Everybody got rid of things they judged unnecessary. We 
packed stuff needed to sleep on bare ground and food items into 
makeshift baggage. In less than an hour every useful item we had 
taken from home, and wanted to take back home was piled up in the 
camp-yard. 

True to the Russian officers’ promise, an Austrian farm wagon on 
rubber wheels, with a Russian soldier holding the reigns of a well fed 
gray Austrian horse appeared. There was a couple of days’ supply of 
hay, feeding bucket, and horse blanketon the wagon. Nobody asked 
from where the Russian had commandeered the wagon, horse, and 
supplies. Uncle Rezso, one of the leaders of the “Jewish Christmas 
tree” action, took over from the Russian coachman. During our 
journey he proved to be a dedicated caretaker of the Austrian grey. 

Uncle Rezso drove the loaded, ready-to-go farm wagon to the 
Wiesmeiyer house to pick up travel papers from the Russian 
Command Post. Those unable to walk got on the wagon behind the 
driver. The rest of us lined up behind the wagon, ready for the hard 
march home. The strange procession left Hennersdorf, at that time the 
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24-th district of the imperial city, on Sunday, April 8, 1945, between 
4:00 and 5:00 p.rn. We took the road that led to Achau, and beyond, 
toward the Hungarian border, proceeding against long columns of 
Russian trucks, carrying cargo and troops ... 
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11. Illustrations 
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Overview map of our “travels” 
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Hennersdorf (the village) 
#1 Camp 

#2 Wiesmaiyer house 
#3 Jewish Christmas tree 


Hennersdorf (the location of the Brickworks and open pit) 
#4a, 4b, 4c Entrances to the Bunker 
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Postcard from a neighbour in Kunhegyes 
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Postcard from Gyuri’s elementary school teacher 
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Postcard from Lacko, Gyuri’s older cousin. His mother was 
Roman Catholic, and he was christened at birth. They lived in 
Budapest during the war. 
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Postcard from a neighbour in Kunhegyes 
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Aullorderung 

zur Tcilnahme an dcr Volks-Rontgenuntersuchung fiir 


Hcrrn/'Fr. / Frl. 


gcb. am .... .. 

vohnhaft 



StraiSe Nr. 


Diese Aufforderung in Verbindung mit dcr auf dcr Rfickseite aufgcklcbtcn Wcrtmarke bcreditigt zur 
Teilnahmc an dcr Untersuchung und blcibt als Bei;g fiir die crfolgtc Tcilnahme in Ihrcm Bcsitz. Sic 
wird bci dcr Untersuchung abgcstcmpclt. Die Rontgenaufnahme, die dabei gemacht wird, dient tui Fcst* 
stellung von krankhaften Verandcrungcn an Lunge und Hcrz. Insbcsonderc die Lungen-Tubcrkulosc macht 
im Bcginn, solange sie noch gut gcheilt werden kan.i, vielfach kcincilci Beschwcrdcn, auch kann sie mit 
den gewohnlichen arztlichen Untersucfaungsmethodcn meist nicht fcstgestellt werden. Sogar bci fortge- 
sdirittencn Erkrankungen sind die Tubcrkulosen oft bcschwerdefrci, aber schr anstcckungsgefahvlidi fiir 
ihre Umgebung. Die Volksrdntgcnuntcrsudiung deckt solche Erkrankungen auf. Sie dient damit dem 
Schutz dcr Volksgesundheit und ist fiir die Gesundheitserhaltung unserer Bevoikcrung von grofiter 
Wichtigkeit. Daher wird es jedem Volksgenossen zur Pflidit gcmacht, an dcr UntcrsUthung tcilzunchmcn.' 
Manner und Frauen werden zu verschiedenen Zeiten untersucht. Die Rontgenaufnahme wird cinschliefilidi 
Freiraachen des Oberkorpers und Anzichcn nidit langer als % Stundc dauern. Frauen tragen zwedcniafiig 
Rock und Bluse. Zopfe miissen hochgesteckt werden. Schmucksachen u..d Wcrtgcgcnstande sind zu Hausc 
zu lassen. Helferinnen stehen den Frauen zur Verfiigung. Manner und Frauen erhalten undurdisiditige 
Papierblusen, die sie wahrend der Rontgenaufnahnie tragen. Bei dem ganzen Untcrsuchungsverfahren 
gilt die arztlidie Schweigepflicht. ( t 

Ort und Zeit der Untersuchung: .... .....-J 


Order for X-ray in the Strasshof Camp for Gyuri. His ID-number 
is stamped at the top. Later this served as ID-card 
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£D£W HEEVEHIfALTTXStf lOUt XU0H7SISB* VUE 
HAUPTHB?SCHAraAliT 


HVA V « Bi/Bto Wien, am 12. Dee ember 1944. 

Bct|^; OeEnderte getfes~2uteilun*en. 

Anf Anordnang der Biicheetelle lndoatrielle ?ette und Waechmittel, Berlin, wurde 
die Laufselt der Seifenkarten von Monaten auf Lebenemittelzateilangeperiode'n umgeetellt . 
file Zuteilungee&t*e far Wormalverbreucher wutden folgendermaseen feetgeL^: 


1 StOck linheiteeei/e fUr 4 Wochen 
1 Bonnalpaket Seifenpolver ) 
1 Hormaleinhelt Zuaateweechmittel) 


fQr 8 Wochen. 


Ab 70. Znteilungeperiode gelangen daher in den gereden Zuteilungeperiodeh Besug- 
tcheine Oder Bezugeraarken far linheiteeeife, Seifeupulver and Zueatzmehmittel, In 
den ungeraden Zuteilungeperioden nftr aolche fflr Xinhelteeeife zur Auegabe. 

Die Zuedtze fOr Under gelten bel gleiohbleibenden Rationen etatt ftir einen Monat 
fdr 4 Wochen. St erhalten demnach fc 


Kinder von 0 - 3 J. 1 Stack feineeife and 

2 Boraalpnkete Seifenpolver . 

Kinder von i - 6 J. 2 Bormalpakete 8lifenpulver fOr 4 Wochen. 



Allocation of soap ration for the forced workers. 
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Handwritten records of Gyula Braun on the allocated goods. 
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